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COURSING: 
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OVERS of coursing for - 
coursing’s sake are as fr 
enthusiastic as ever, ol 
although it is an admitted fact "4 


that one must now goto Altcar, 
one of the Scottish, or a 
Border country meeting to see 
anything like a crowd. The 
fact of the raatter is, the pre- 
sent-day sportsman is too fond 
of creature comforts to put 
himself to inconvenience in 
following a sport such as 
coursing. The club special to 
a fashionable race-course, where 
sport can be witnessed from a 
covered stand, is more in his 
line than rising at daybreak, 
driving ten miles to the ground, 
and a long day in the open— 
generally the lot of the sports- 
man anxious to enjoy a day’s 
coursing. Certainly the 
enclosed meetings, inaugurated 
with such a flourish of trumpets, 
at Kempton, Haydock, and 
Gosforth, catered for the com- 
fort-loving type of sportsman, 
but this style of coursing had 
but a short life; and with the 
abandonment of the Witham 
enclosure, at the commencement 
of the present season, came 
the end of the enclosed system. The sport here was at 
variance with its best traditions. So much depended on 
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A USEFUL DOZEN. Copyright, 


Lord Montacute, the Queen saw from a turret sixteen bucks 
pulled down after dinner by greyhounds. It is, however, 








speed rather than cleverness, that a new class of greyhound was unnecessary to remark that deer have long since ceased to be Thot 
created. Flashy they certainly were, but far more suitable for coursed by greyhounds. 
racing than for coursing—a sport which flourished as far back as The foundation of modern coursing was, however, laid by its | 
the time of Elizabeth. Goodlake relates that in the reign of Lord Orford, who in 1776 established the first public coursing Mai 
Queen Bess the diversion of coursing attained a degree of fashion club at Swaffham. To this day meetings are held in the vicinity sup] 
and celebrity previously unknown, and became an emulative of this old-fashioned Norfolk town. One can, however, picture and 
sport, which has since been followed with undiminished zeal. the difference in the management of the present-day gatherings swe] 
The laws of the leash were first formed into a regular code compared with those of the last century. The club was limitea old 
about this period by the Duke of Norfolk, the Lord Rivers of to a membership of twenty-six, each member assuming a colour, victc 
his day, and were fully established by the nobility and gentry. on and also a letter to be used as the initial of his dog's name. days 
principles which have been since adhered to with little or no Now, however, the meeting is an open one, but held in Sapy 
alteration. Nor did good Queen Bess and her lusty beef-eating November, as was the old one. The Swaffham hares were then, invir 
maids of honour disdain to patronise the noble sport. We have as now, notoriously stout, and it was in following a course one of the | 
it on record in 1591, that at Cowdray Park, in Sussex, the seat of them was giving his favourite bitch Czarina that the founder of 
the club, Lord Orford, met with Win 
his death. On the occasion of brou, 
one of Czarina’s matches of bred 
importance nothing could re- fine 
strain this veteran sportsman 
from appearing in the field on 
his piebald pony, though the 
state of his health would have 
made his chamber a fitter place 
for him than such a scene of 
excitement. The greyhounds 
were started, and Czarina won. 
During the course he could not Save 
be dissuaded from riding after half-w 
the dogs, particularly as his first | 
favourite bitch displayed her iin 
superiority at every turn; when, reside; 
in the moment of the highest bably 
exultation, and in the eagerness break. 
of his triumph, he fell from his bave 
pony, and immediately expired. withou 
Such was the end of Lord ‘eri a 
Orford, the father of the sport tied 
as it is now carried on. until t] 
Other clubs, such as Ash- 0 
down Park, Malton, Louth, of the 
Beacon Hill, Amesbury, Altcar, ogee 
Burton-on-Trent, Epsom, to Ges: 
Curragh, and Newmarket, Sotrue 
were afterwards formed, and, on this 
in 1836, the Waterloo Cup, eg 
first an eight dog stake, was Varietic 
instituted. Lord Molyneux ur sp. 
owned the first winner, a red Africa 
bitch named Milanie, and ever Gaboo 
Photo. by C. Rei. MR. WILSON'’S GREYHOU.ADS he ee ee varietid 
¢ : ‘ aed pyright. =the Lancashire family have Abyssil 
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taken a keen interest in the sport. Twice afterwards, in 1847 
with Senate, and again with Sackcloth in 1854, did his Lordship 
win the coveted event. His son, Lord Sefton, who died last 
season, had been president of the National Coursing Club almost 
from its foundation in 1858; but, although an ardent lover of the 
old sport, he was not, even with a strong kennel and a most able 
trainer, as fortunate as his father in competing for the Waterloo 
Cup. The third year after the historic stake had been raised to 





Thoto. by C. Reid. 


its present dimensions of a ‘’ sixty-four,” Sampler ran up to 
Maid of the Mill, and twice in ten years the deceased Earl 
supplied the runner-up for the Waterloo Purse in Scapegrace 
and Suspense, and at one meeting at Altcar—in 1860—he almost 
swepi the board with greyhounds descended from the best of the 
oli Croxteth blood; but, strange to say, the most notable 
victories were at Ashdown and Amesbury, where, in the palmy 
days of big stakes at those scenes of past glories, Sackbut, 
Sapphire, Shining Light, Sampler, and other celebrities were 
invincible. Coursing interest is still strong in the family, for 
the brothex of the present peer owns some useful greyhounds. 

In Scotland there is no more generous patron than Sir 
Windham Anstruther, who, at the recent Carmichael meeting, 
brought out an exceedingly useful puppy in Agerley—a home- 
bred one. The strength of the kennel may be gauged by the 
fine photograph of the Thankerton string taken after morning 


O birds which have been 
so long domesticated 
as the guinea-fowls 

have so persisted in the 
half-wild stage. They were 
first brought to Italy by the 
Romans; and though their 
residence in Europe was pro- 
bably interrupted after the 
break-up of the Empire, they 
have been kept as poultry 
without any interval from the 
early voyages of the Portuguese 
down the West African Coast 
until the present day. 
Old Dr. Caius, the author 
of the treatise on ‘“ English 
ogges,”’ sent a picture of one 
to Gesner—probably not quite 
sotrueto Nature asthose shown 
on this page. All the guinea- 
fowls, of which there are several 
Varieties, are native to Africa. 
ur species was found in North 
Mea, as far south as the 


Varieties of South Africa and ” 
byssinia there is one species in Photo. by C. Reid. 
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exercise. The lovely bloom in which the representatives of 
this powerful kennel are invariably put down speaks volumes 
for the system practised by Sir Windham Anstruther’s trainer. 
Sir Robert Jardine,.who is also a patron of the Carmichael 
meeting, has done much to maintain the sport across the Border, 
and, as was proved at the recent gathering, enthusiasm in 
Scottish coursing circles is as great as ever it was. Would that 
the same could be said of the South of England! Slowly but 
surely, however, the sport is re- 
covering from the blow received 
on the passing of the Ground 
Game Act, and signs are not 
lacking that, sooner or later, 
brighter times are in store for 
the devoted little band of 
Southern coursers who have 
remained staunch to their old 
love. The gatherings this 
season, although not so largely 
attended, have produced ex- 
cellent sport, and with the con- 
tinuation of the Newmarket 
Champion Meeting, fixed for 
December, there is yet hope that 
the present evil times may be 
tided over. Mr. J. Russel, of 
Dundas Castle, many of whose 
greyhounds are this season in 
training at Newmarket, is 
another Scottish patron of note. 
Three of his longtails are here 
made the subject of an excellent 
picture. They have apparently 
been stopped in their morning 
exercise on the Lanark hills, 
where they were then trained. 
In no part of the country, by 
> the way, are puppies reared 
Copyright. = so well as in this part of Scot- 
land, as the condition of those 
annually sent up to London for sale by Mr. R. Russell, of Biggar, 
testifies. Mr. Wilson, who owns the remaining brace of dogs of 
which a picture is given, is not so well known as a coursing man 
as either of the gentlemen previously named. That he possesses 
good dogs is, however, apparent by the beautiful outline of the 
one standing in the picture. Keen in expression, a good front, 
fine hindquarters, and plenty of heart room, he certainly looks 
like a courser, and is, if we mistake not, a very speedy greyhound. 
Sir Humphrey de Trafford, the Duke of Leeds, Sir William Ingram, 
the Messrs. Fawcett, Mr. L. Pilkington, Colonel Holmes, Mr. H. 
Hardy, Captain Haywood, Mr. R. F. Gladstone, Mr. E. M. Crosse, 
Mr. Hamar Bass, Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, Dr. Hopkins, Mr. T. 
Quilhampton, Mr. T. F. Waters, Mr. W. H. Smith, and Messrs. 
Chichester and Brice, are other good patrons this side the Border, 
but, for all that, there is a sad lack of enthusiasm compared with 
what was the case ten or fifteen years ago. BIRKDALE. 


A HALF-WILD FOWL. 





GUINEA-FOWL. Copyright, 
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Madagascar. Most visitors to country houses where guinea-fowls 
are kept will rate them as an ornamental but troublesome addition 
to the poultry yard. They are roving, restless, and excitable. 
There is nothing peaceful or contented about them. They are 
always fussy, stampeding, and ready for instant escape on foot 
or on wing. They are enemies of sleep, without the dignified 
vigilance of the watchful goose. Their noisy watchfulness, their 
habit of flying down from trees when disturbed at night, and 
cackling and calling for an hour afterwards, make them really 
useful in pheasant covers, even more so if they can be induced 
‘0 roost in small clumps near rabbit preserves. Men moving near 
their roost at night are almost certain to disturb them, and 
awaken the usual uproar of cackles and calls. But they should 
not be left in covers when the pheasant poults are newly turned 
out, or the latter stampede with the guinea-fowls. The stupid 
young pheasants then break their wings against wire fences, get 
lost or chilled in the long grass, are picked up by foxes, and 
generally suffer from the effects of a “ night out.” 

In one very large preserve the guinea-fowls were shot last 
year. The birds were on sale at a large London game shop, and 
several customers mentioned the fact that their birds had been 
killed with the gun. Enquiry showed this to be correct. The 
guinea-fowl had benefited as much by the dry season as did the 
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partridges, and became both numerous and wild; so much so 
that they could not be caught for transfer elsewhere. They 
were therefore driven and shot, as the stock in the woods at the 
end of the season was far too large to be left. 

A most beautiful variety of the guinea-fowl is found near 
Zanzibar. Its head and neck are brilliant cobalt blue, with 
white wattles ; and in the feathers of the shoulders and upper 
wing coverts blue takes the place of the black in the common 
guinea-fowl. It has also blue stripes running in a direction 
parallel to the lines of the body, and a long tail. 

The birds in our illustration show two of the variations 
commonly found under domestication. Some are patched with 
white, while in that on the left pale grey takes the place of black 
as a ground colour. 

Though valuable as a substitute for game in early spring, 
the difficulty of distinguishing between old and young birds 
makes it a matter of chance whether a tough old bird or a 
tender young one is selected for the table. The test of the first 
flight feathers, by which old partridges or grouse can be dis- 
tinguished from young ones late in the season, is useless in the 
case of guinea-fowls; and even the :alesmen, who profess to 
distinguish the difference of toughness in the wing tendon, are 
often mistaken. 


[lyacinths: A Brilhant Group of Spring Flowers. 


E gave recently in 
Country Lire an 
article concerning a 
fair family of spring flowers- 
the Daffodil. On the present 
occasion the Hyacinth—less 
graceful, but not less handsome 
and welcome — engages our 
attention. 

The illustrations, taken 
from the sumptuous displays in 
the grounds of Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, of Reading, show the 
hold character of this favourite 
flower, which, planted in rich 
masses, makes clouds of colour 
in the spring, almost over- 
powering in their brilliancy 
unless artistically used. We 
have in England seen nothing 
to compare with the fields of 
Hyacinths in Holland, acres of 
flowers, in distinct groups of 
colour, covering, as some 
luxurious carpet, the well-tilled 
soil. But in a nursery such as 
that of Messrs. Suttons, where 
a host of things are cultivated 
to pertection, the beds of 
Hyacinths in full bloom are a 
brilliant colour-picture, pro- 
duced not merely by massing 
each variety together, so much 
as by the splendid individual 
spikes, crowded with big open 
“bells.” To put it in plain 
words, “‘ quality ” is responsible 
for this sumptuous effect. 

Those who have the opportunity should visit Reading in the 
time of the spring bulbs, although many visits must be made to 
get any conception of the vast resources of this famous nursery, 
where Chinese Primula, Persian Cyclamens, tuberous Begonias, 
annual flowers and vegetables of all kinds are not merely grown 
but improved upon each year. 

There is no resting upon laurels worthily won, but a steady 
march forward to gain fresh conquests in the field of hybridisa- 
tion, to acquire either entirely new forms or improve upon those 
in existence. We may point to the transformation effected by 
the firm in the Chinese Primulas, several houses being filled with 
these in the winter, where one sees the lovely double blue 
varieties, as pure almost in colour as the Violet that dyes the 
wayside bank in early spring. We shall have other opportunities 
of writing of the work accomplished by Messrs. Sutton and Sons 
in their earnest endeavours to raise new and improved flowers, 
vegetables, and farm produce. 

We are concerned now with the garden Hyacinth, the 
illustrations that accompany these remarks showing that when 
grown in the open, in parks or private places, the richest effects 
are obtained when a good self colour is boldly grouped. This is 
evident by the large bed of Suttons’ Inimitable White repre- 
sented in the illustration, which shows to what perfection the 





WHITE HYACINTHS. 


Reading bulbs are brought by selection. The same strain, 
so to say, may be obtained in pink, rose, blue of various shades, 
and white—colours in each instance pure and decided. 

Hyacinths may be grown in three distinct ways—beds or 
borders, glasses, and pots. We enjoy the flowers also when seen 
in the woodland, perfuming some bank, by the margin of shrubs, 
or in the recesses formed by free grouping of evergreens. Bulbs 
that have been grown one year in pots are suitable for the wilder 
parts of the garden, where they give enjoyable breaks of varied 
colour. The spikes may not prove dense or the individual 
flowers very large, but if freer in aspect, so much more delightful 
their effect in the woodland. It is a mistake, however, to place 
them in turf kept closely cut. The spikes are not pretty thus 
seen, as their lumpy character is intensified, made more evident 
still if the graceful Daffodils are near at hand. 

As the time of bulb planting is hastening away, there must 
be no unnecessary delay in finishing the work. When grown 1m 
pots, use those called forty-eights, or 5in. size, which are usually 
employed unless prizes at the exhibition are desired, when the 
bulbs must be grown in pots known as thirty-twos, which 
signifies a size larger. Put broken crocks in the bottom for 
drainage, and use soil made up of turfy loam, free from wite- 
worm, mixed with leaf-mould and sharp silver sand. After the 
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potting, place the bulbs in a dark frame, or, as is the usual rule, 
cover them with a few inches of cocoa-nut fibre refuse. At this 
date it will be advisable to keep the bulbs under glass, not to 
stand them out of doors, on a layer of coal ashes, which would 
be the proper course earlier in the season. When the spikes 
push through, remove the plants to a rather dark position until 
the yellowish-white colour turns to the normal green, then place 
them in the full light. To ensure a succession of flowers, the 
bulbs should be potted at intervals of two or three weeks. 

GLAssEs.—It is interesting to watch the development of the 
flower spikes in a sunny window, and few bulbs are happier 
under these conditions than the Hyacinth. It is necessary to 
remember that pure water only must be used, and that it should 
not touch the bulbs... Another important point is to place them 
in a. cool, dark cellar or cupboard at first, until the roots have 
spread freely in the water, when a foundation will have been 
laid to support the spikes. When free growth commences inure 
the bulbs gradually to the light, until they may be fully exposed, 
preserving as even a temperature as possible. Cleanse the leaves 
occasionally, to remove accumulations of dust. 

Hyacinths may be planted in the bed or border. Put the bulbs 
from 6in. togin. deep. This is preferable to more shallow planting, 
as when so treated the flowers appear early, when frost will 
probably spoil the fleshy petals. Beds may be filled entirely 
with one colour, pleasing associations of various shades, or 
intermingled with other bulbs, to prolong the time of flowers. 
Hyacinths, followed by the brilliant May-flowering Tulips, will 
give a bright and prolonged season of blossom. 

Of course, Hyacinths may be grown in window boxes, but 
for this purpose we like the pretty white Roman kind, used 
largely for forcing early into bloom, at Christmas especially. 
In many nurseries thousands of bulbs are put into shallow 
boxes and forced quickly into flower. The pure white spikes 
are in much demand for table and other decorations. When 
planting a window box with them, put the bulbs in thickly. 

A class of miniature Hyacinths is strongly recommended by 
Messrs. Suttons for bowls, baskets, and similar receptacles. 
They mention that ‘in quality the varieties are excellent, the 
spikes being symmetrical, the flowers well formed, and the 
colours brilliant. But they are true miniatures, growing about 
half the size of ordinary Hyacinths. They will flower well if 
planted in a mixture of moss and charcoal, kept constantly moist, 
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POT HYACINTHS. 


and covered with the greenest moss, to give to the ornament 

containing them an attractive appearance.” ‘lhe flowers may be 
obtained in a delightful variety 
of colours, from purple through 
scarlet to orange, blue, and 
purest white—a dainty little 
yroup that is not dwarfed out of 
all character. So many plants, 
dwarfed by selecting some de- 
parture from the type showing 
this trait, are as pretty as a 
pigmy man, in truth, monstrosi- 

_ ties to be condemned, rather 
than praised as something to 
acquire. 

The Hyacinth fancier would 
revel in the Reading collection. 
A splendid series of named varie- 
ties may be acquired, varieties in 
which the colours are as sump- 
tuousasalmost anything Nature 
offers us—deep self blues, pur- 
ples, reds, and a hundred other 
shades, seldom crude or un- 
pleasant, though so splendid in 
their richness and bold, flaunting 
‘‘dash.’’ We see them at the 
exhibition, and never without 
wishing that these beautiful 
colours were as conspicuous in 
other races of florists’ flowers as 
they are in the Hyacinth. These 
are not the varieties to plant in 
the woodland and shrubbery, as 
cheaper bulbs in great variety of 
colour are offered for this pur- 
pose, but which are as charm- 
ing in their way as anything 
gathered from under glass. 





A FIRST COs 


HE first look at a pack of hounds which occupies a leading place in 
the annals of hunti: g; the first gallop over a country in which every field 
and feice has its history; a country in which every field reca Is the 

record of a brilliant past! What man is there that does not recall it with 

pleasure, and perhaps attr bute to the gal op some ex: ellences it can scaicely 
he said io have literally -o sessed ? 

I had ridden across part of the Vale of Belvoir be‘ore, but I made my first 


r 


AT THE. BELVOIR. 


acquaintance with the Belvoir in the fie!d on the third of the present month, 
when they met at Three Queens, Small wonder, then, was it that I looked upor 
the ground over which I was riding for the first time with so nething of the same 
spirit as a Mahomedan looks at Mecca—for was it not cles it gre und: Asl 
rode to the meet did I not seem to hear in the valley which he loved so well the 
notes of cheery Will Goodall’s hoin, and was not each fence reminiscent of 
the sixth Duke of Rutland, Lord Forester, James Cooper, and Old Goosey? 
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Whilst that quaint, hard-riding Yorkshireman, the late Fenton Scott, of Wood 
Hall, was cailed to mind as some extra big fen e came in view. For does not 
history record ho w oa one occasion Mr. Fenton Sco:t. whose ideas of the practica- 
bility of a fence were liberal in the extreme, “set” a Belvoir field, and 
finished the run alone, being found by Goosey seated on a gate with the dead 
fox laid across his knees ? 

Yes, the brave days of old naturally fill onz’s mind as one rides for the first 
time throuzh scenes where such thrillins incidents have taken place, and they 
were frequently recal'ed during the day when in company with a congenial 
spir.t, who is well skilled in horse and houn| lore and who had something to 
tell of every distant spire, of every spinney, and of every patch of gorse. 

Three Queens, I may say, for the information of those who do not know 
the countiy, is in what is known as the heath country—in other words, it is on 
the hills, and in some respects it is not unlike Lord Middleton’s wold country. 
There is more plough in it than there is in the Vale of Belvoir or on the Melton 
side. There is a total absence of water jumps, ditches are unknown, and fences, 
though strong, are not high as a rule, though here and there a formidable bit of 
timber isto be found. There is, however, more tableland than is usual on the 
Yorkshire Wolds, and though there is some up and down hill work to do, there 
is also plenty of level galloping. There are plenty of large woodlands, though 
those I came across were not so large as many that I know in Cum erland 
Northumberland, and Yorkshire. 

Of Three Queens itself a word may be said. Now a farmhouse, it was at 
one time a famous hostelry, and the grassy lane which passes close by it is the 
road which Dick Turpin took —if he took any road at all, for of that I am 
doubtful—when he rode from London to York. But whether or not Dick 
Turpin, beloved hero of the sawdust ring and of early boyhood, ever galloped 
past Three Queens on Black Bess, there can be little doubt that the three 
Royalties bestowed their hospitality on other knights of the road, for whom the 
confines of Leicestershire and Lincolnshire afforded happy hunting ground when 
the moon ceased to shine of nights. 

There was not a large field, for the regular season had not opened, on 
account of the hardness of the ground ; but though it was a cub-hunting day, it 
was a cub-hunting day in name only, and no attempt was made at holding cubs 
up. And I may say that, hard though it doubtless was, it was good going 
compared with what I have seen in Yorkshire of late. 

** The best pack of hounds I ever saw ” are the only words with which I can 


describe the eighteen couples or so of bitches which gathered round the heels of 


$en Capell’s horse, as he drew them out of Tipping’s Gorse, for with something 
like eighty-five miles to travel in order to reach ‘the fixture, it was not to be 
wondered at that they had moved off when I arrived at the trysting place. 
Indeed, it seems scarcely too much to say that it was such a pack as I shall never 
see excelled, Generally, when anything is spoken of in terms of great praise, 
disappointment is the result when it comes to be seen. I can best describe the 
Belvoir bitches by saying that, high an estimate as I had formed of them, they 
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far surpassed it, and when. I mentioned this to Capell, he replied, ‘‘ Ah, sir, you 
should see the dogs,” which I hope to do some day before the season closes. 
One thing I must say of the bitches, and that is that they are as handy as it is 
possible for hounds to be, and this, when combined with the great drive they have, 
is certainly a noticeable quality. Then chey have such a fine cry—indeed, I 
don’t know a bitch pack which has ‘‘ more to say ” about the work in hand, and 
they say it musically and well. 

It was not a great day’s sport. Somehow, when one travels far for it there 
is seldom a great day’s sport, but it was an enjoyable one, and the afternoon 
gallop was a pretty one. They found their first fox in Denton New Covert, 
one of the prettiest places to see a fox found in that I know, and in two minutes 
or less it was forrard away, and hounds were streaming along at a clipping pace 
to the Three Queens’ Lane. What a glorious sight it was to see them racing 
along over those big enclosures, giving us all we could do to keep in touch with 
them. Alas! they did not ‘‘keep on going.” <A flock of sheep did some mischief, 
undoubtedly, and brought hounds to their noses. They hunted sharply over 
Wyville Heath, and twisted round by Hungerton, hunting as_perseveringly 
as they had run hard when close to their fox, back to Wyville Church, where, 
practically, the run ended, for though they did touch on the line once or twice after- 
wards, theydid no more good. ThenSchool Plats was drawn blank, and they began 
to draw the Harston Coverts in the direction of Belvoir Castle. Two or three of 
these were drawn blank, but in Croxton Banks they found. It was some time 
before they did find, though, and so close did the fox lie that it was not till 
Capell got in amongst the briars that he made a move. A handsome fox he was, 
‘long, limber, and grey,” as he galloped along the grass in full view of the field. 
The ladies were soon on his track, and then we galloped merrily along over the 
grass, across the Croxton Road and over Cedar Hill, down to Knipton 
Reservoir. Forrard on was still the cry. Capell’s horn brought the stragglers 
together, and then the Frog Hole was passed, and we were in Belvoir Woods. 
In the woods the man who hesitates is lost, and sometimes the man who does wo/ 
hesitate is lost. I paused for a moment at the top of the hill, for no one seemed 
disposed to go down into the woods below us; but, luckily, the whipper-in 
signalled that hounds were forrard, and I made the best of my way through one 
wood after another, with the cheery cry of hounds in the distance. And then it 
ceased, and when we left the wood and entered the park, the question we asked 
was, ‘*‘ Where are the hounds?” It was no use standing still, so we galloped 
on to the Grantham Road, a few tail hounds to bear us company. ‘Ten 
minutes afore you,” shouted a rustic, but another, a hundred yards farther on, 
said ‘‘ three,” which was more like the mark, and on we galloped, leaving 
Knipton on our right, and got to hounds just in time to see them swing 
over the quarry on the right of the Croxton Road. Sticking to the line, they 
hunted it to the road, and there they marked their fox to ground. It was not a 
great run, and hounds ran in a ring, but one -had to gallop at times to keep 
with them, and they always kept going for thirty-six minutes. And so home 
** well content.” Rep Rover. 


Public School Cricket—V. Marlborough. 


T is doubtful if any school eleven could have been found to beat 
Marlborough this season. The Marlborough boys beat 
both Cheltenham and Rugby, their complete record for the 

year being five matches won, four drawn, and one lost; and it is 
only fair to state that they had all the worst of the luck in the 
one game in which they were beaten. The Eleven contained five 
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good batsmen, two of whom—namely, L. P.° Collins and 
W. Prest—were very good indeed, and at least two really good 
school bowlers. Perhaps the side just missed being a great one 
owing to the want of thoroughly reliable change bowlers, and to 
the fact that there was a suspicion of a tail to the batting, but they 
were nevertheless an extremely powerful Eleven, and contained 
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cricketers who are bound to be 
heard of again. Their victory 
over Cheltenham marked them 
out as a side far above the 
average, and if this had been 
their only success throughout 
the summer they would still 
have had some cause to be 
proud of their achievement. At 
the end of a high-scoring match, 
Marlborough were left to make 
134 runs to win, and fifty-five 
minutes to get them in, but Prest 
and Collins proved quite equal to 
the task, and by some brilliant 
cricket gained a notable victory 
by nine wickets. Prest was seen 
to advantage in each innings, and 
R. H. Spooner and W. R. P. 
F french also played excellently, 
while the bowling honours were 10%. by B. Hewitt. 
shared by F. S. Lewis and 

H.C. B. Gibson. Rugby were beaten by three wickets, after 
a most exciting struggle, some very good cricket being shown on 
both sides. Collins was seen to great advantage, making 67 
and 46, and Gibson: showed what a dangerous bowler he is by 
taking six wickets for 38, and five for 87. 

The fielding of the team was satisfactory, and Spooner, who 
kept wicket, did good service, but, unfortunately, is apt to get 
his hands hurt. 

As regards individual performances, it is impossible to speak 
too highly of Collins. He is now in residence at Keble College, 
so he will have every opportunity of developing into a first-class 
batsman ; but whatever his future may be, there can be no ques- 
tion of his present ability. He has made 670 runs for his school 
this season, with an average of 55°83, and against Reigate he 
made over 200. His scoring in school matches was remarkable, 
' his scores being 28, 73 

not out, 67, and 46. He 
has all the best off-side 
strokes at his command, 

" andas he isa fine field in 
the country, and at third 
man, he is practically 
bound to come tothe fore 
at Oxford. Prest, who 
captained the team with 
ability, is another 
cricketer whose future 
will be watched with 
interest. He has several 
strokes in front of the 
wicket, in addition to a 
good late cut, and as he 
is now at Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, he has only to 
keep on improving as he 
has done to ultimately 
get a place in the Cam. 
bridge team. Of the 
other batsmen, Ffrench 
has the fine average of 
41°37. Heisa defensive 
bat, and is very hard to 
get out, and he played 
Scott and W.lkinson, Copyright. an especially useful in- 
Mr. W. PREST. nings of over 100 against 
Cheltenham. His weak 

spots are a bad style and his inability as yet to. play very fast 
bowling, but as he will be at school another year he will 
probably get over these defects. Spooner has improved 
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CYCLING 


UDGED by an announcement in the current issue of the Cycles/s’ Towing 
Club Gazette, that organisation has been doing a remarkably good work 
during the past season in regard to the erection of danger boards. It 

appears that since the 1st of January no fewer than 267 of these boards have 
been supplied gratis by the club, which has also defrayed the cost of erecting 165 
of them, whilst private members and their friends have paid for 50, the remaining 
52 having been put up by the local authorities. The club has also spent some 
450 in re-painting and re-erecting existing boards. It is further announced that 
the new “caution boards” have also been applied for to a considerable extent, 
although they have only been ready for delivery about a month. This type of 
board is intended to be placed on such hills as are not dangerous by reason of 
their gradient, but by reason of local conditions, such as a double cross road at 
the foot, or a water-splash, or a village street in which children are likely to be 
playing about. Taking into account the number of danger boards in existence 
before the opening of the present year, Great Britain will now be able to boast 
a very fine array of these useful erections. There is no doubt, however, that 
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wonderfully, and when set drives 
with great power in the direc- 
tion of mid-off; and H. Etlinger 
is another batsman who can hit 
very hard indeed, and on one 
occasion made the fine score of 
146 not out. He ought to be an 
exceedingly useful batsman next 
year. 

The bowling averages are 
headed by F. S. Lewis, who has 
taken the same number of wickets 
as last season, but then his 
forty-eight wickets were obtained 
at a cost of 16°11 per wicket, 
figures which he has improved 
this year to 14°91. He is a most 
useful bowler on any side, as he 
never seems to tire; he bowls 
medium pace, has an off break, 
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Against Cheltenham and Rugby 
Gibson was the most successful bowler, and as he is only 
just sixteen years old, he should become a thoroughly good 
cricketer. He bowls slow left-hand, with a good leg break, 
and as he varies his pace and pitch well he is already a 
most dangerous bowler. During the season he got twenty- 
seven wickets at an average of 16°07 per wicket, and his 
fine cricket had a good deal to do with the victory over 
Rugby at Lord’s. Of the other bowlers Marryatt was the most 
useful, getting twenty-seven wickets at an average of 21°88 per 
wicket, and ): E. S. Holden got fourteen wickets. 

The fielding of the team was good throughout the season. 
We have already mentioned Collins in the long field and Spooner 
at the wicket, and of the remainder Gibson, who promises to be 
a brilliant short slip, was the best. 

The improvement in Marlborough cricket during last season 
has been most marked. 
In 1896, although they 
were a fair side, they 
lost two matches, and 
those were against 
Cheltenham and 
Rugby. This year 
they won these two 
important games, and 
also did other excel- 
lent performances. The 
averages of the team 
are higher than they 
have been for years, 
and altogether Prest 
is to be congratulated 
on leaving the standard 
of cricket at a high 
point. As regards the 
future, the prospects 
are bright. Six of 
this season’s Eleven 
are expected to be 
available again 
~-namely, H. Etlinger, 
Spooner, Ffrench, 
Marryat:, Gibson, and 
Montgomery. As these 
Six comprise three bats- Photo. by the Arcade Studio, 
men who have alrvacy Mr. L. P. COLLINS. 
shown that they are 
always to be depended on to make runs, and two bowlers, both 
of whom have done well, the Eleven of 1898 should have a most 
brilliant career. ye Be oh 
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the number will yet be considerably increased, because there are innumerable 
hills on which it is conceivably possible for an accident to occur ; and now that 
the basis of operations has been enlarged, these will no doubt in due time have 
to be supplied. Originally, it was intended that a danger board should be 
erected at the top of hills which were positively dangerous under any con- 
ditions, and all but irapossible to ride down. The number of such hills, though 
fairly large, is as nothing to the array of gradients on which it is possible for an 
unskilled rider to come to grief. “For instance, ‘last year a well-known professor 
met his death at the foot of one of the Oxfordshire hills. The chief consul of 
the Cyclists’ Touring Club for the district reported. upon examination of the 
scene of the catastrophe, that the hill was certainly not of the type which had 
previously been regarded as steep enough to merit a warning board ; that he and 
a companion had ridden both up and down it without difficulty on brakeless 
machines ; and that there were at least a dozen other hills in the county of the 
same moderate degree of steepness which would also require to be scheduled if 
this were provided with a board, 
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In all probability the original idea would never have been departed from 
but for the actual accidents which occurred from time to time on hills that no 
rider of ordinary: skill would fail to descend in safety, if warned beforehand, but 
on which he might come to grief if he assumed that a gradient or a turning, as 
the case might be, was entirely safe. Now many cyclists adhere to the opinion 
that in these circumstances boards should not be put up at all, but that the onus 
should be thrown upon the individual wheelman of riding with care, and that he 
should not be ‘* coddled ” to the extent of having almost every source of possible 
danger pointed out to him before he has time to exercise his own care or 
discrimination at all. Accidents of oné kind or another, however, have been so 
numerous in the last two seasons that the Cyclists’ Touring Club would appear 
to have abandoned this view, and to have essayed the task of assisting the 
inexperienced as well as the experienced cyclist in a manner almost paternal. 

Ladies in particular will no doubt welcome this change of policy. Less 
venturesome and less muscular than their ‘* male belongings,” they are naturally 
less able and less disposed to overstep the line of demarcation between safety 
added to which is the important factor in the situation 
gears that are much lower than those of men, 
Moreover, the man 


and probable dange rs 
that they ride—and properly so 
and on which it is less easy to rush a steep down gradient. 
has an advantage. over the woman in another respect—namely, that the use of 
toe-clips renders it easier to keep the feet when pedalling rapidly, apart from 
the question of gearing at all. Toe-clips for ladies, though not absolutely to be 
tabooed, are nevertheless only things to be adopted by really experienced riders, 
and even with them there is a possibility of a serious accident resulting at any 
time from the entanglement of the clips with the skirt. 

Touching this question of gears, it is much to be regretted that there is a 
tendency on the part of certain makers to gear ladies’ machines to a degree that 
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is distinctly out of place. The temptation to gear high is yielded to by men 
themselves to a degree which experienced writers are compelled ‘to. protest 
against again and again. There are thousands of wheelmen~at “the present 
moment who are not deriving half the pleasure from the pastime which might be 
theirs, were they but able to discount the glamour of futile record-breaking feats, 
and be content to ride in rational fashion. If women were to succumb to the 
high gear craze, they would speedily kill the pastime, if anything; could-put an 
end to what is now so universal*a form of recreation. No doubt it'is trying for 
a woman to find herself alongside a male rider whose cranks revelve at a con 
siderably slower rate than her own. She is apt to infer that she “is.doing all 
the work, and to ignore entirely the materially greater amount of force which he 
is putting into every stroke. It is this concentration of power which: in course 
of time becomes so fatiguing, to man and woman alike. b 

Subjectively and objectively I have studied this question for years past, 
during which time I have ridden gears that have ranged from 54 to 88, and 
have noted the effects on other riders of the various heights which they have 
favoured, As the outcome of this experience I have no hesitation in declaring 
thet, where ladies are concerned, the cases of those who can safely exceed a 
limit of 60in. are few and far between. No rule can be laid down for. men, 
because not only do they represent greater variety of strength and physique, but 
because they have more types of machines from. which to choose. ‘The lady’s 
machine is a fully equipped one ; the male rider suits his fancy as to fittings. 
For the ordinary pleasure-seeking rider, however, of average strength, who is 
prepared to ride in all weathers, and over long distances, instead of trusting to 
the most favourable conditions of gradients, surface, and wind to. pull him 
through, there is little room for doubt ‘that a gear of 63 represents the maximum 
of efficiency and comfort. Tue PILGRIM. 


ROB ROYS CATTLE 





Photo. by C. Reid. ON THE BRINK 


N a speech made to his tenants at Inverary on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his succession to the title and estates, the 
Duke of Argyll referred with great humour to his ances- 

tors’ partial protection of Rob Roy, whom they allowed to 
assume the name of Campbell, after that of Macgregor was con- 
demned never more to be used. . He had asked an old High- 
lander, acquainted with other veterans who must have known 
Rob Roy, what kind of character ‘he really was. -The answer 
was, that he was ‘‘a vera neebourly body.”” This reputation for 
neighbourliness was probably earned when Rob Roy Macgregor 
was a prosperous cattle drover, and before business troubles 
turned him into an outlaw. Almost the first civilised occupa- 
tion of the Highlanders was that of rearing half-wild cattle, and 
driving them for sale to the Lowlands, or even into England. Of 
course no Lowland, much less English, drover dare enter the 
Highlands, so the Macgregor, and people like him, had a 
monopoly of the business. ‘ The cattle were escorted to the 
fairs by a party of Highlanders, with their arms rattling round 
them,” writes the author of “ Rob Roy” in his introduction ; 
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‘“‘but they dealt in all honour and good faith with their Southern 
customers. A fray would sometimes arise, when the Lowland 
men, chiefly borderers, who had to supply the English market, 
would dip their bonnets in the next brook, and wrapping them 
round their hands, oppose their cudgels to the naked broad 
swords.” The fighting was as fair as was the cattle dealing. The 
Highlanders never used the points of their swords, and the 
cudgels were often quite a match for the claymores. Rob Roy’s 
speculations were ‘‘so successful that they inspired general 
confidence, and raised him in the estimation of the country in 
which he resided.” This, clearly, was the neighbourly period 
of Rob Roy’s career. 

The cattle in which he dealt were probably exactly of the type 
of our illustrations. Their main stronghold was the West Coast of 
the Highlands, and all the larger western islands—Jura, Mull, 
and the Hebrides. Their long, soft, and matted coats were almost 
impervious to the rains and mists of the moist, though not 
especially cold, climate of this coast and these islands washed by 
the Gulf Stream current. Like a thick Scotch plaid, the outer 
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mass of long hair attracts and holds the rain drops and mists, while 
the inner and shorter felting keeps the skin dry. Painters usually 
represent these cattle on the high hills and among the rocks. It 
is true that they do climb there when the herbage is specially 
sweet and fresh in spring. But during the greater part of the 
year they keep by preference to the lower ground, often feeding 
ON THE BrINK OF THE ATLANTIC, and shifting their ground, like 
deer, according to the wind. The Catves Born on THE HILL 
can run after their mothers within a very few hours from their 
birth. Black was for a time the favourite colour with the 
breeders of these mountain cattle; but this was justly looked 
upon as a mere fad. Red, and a curious yellow tint, unlike that 
of any other breed, are quite as common as black. The length 
of the hair, constantly rain-soaked and sun-dried, also lends 
curious haif-colours not seen on the short-coated breeds. Some 
look dust coloured, some iron grey, some plum colour ; and artists 
have not neglected to note these fine tints of the cattle in their 
pictures of Highland scenery. An attempt was made not long 
ago to improve away these Kyloe cows from their native hills 
and islands. The Scotch farmers are far more experimental and 
go-ahead people than would be believed from their cautious 
speech; and for a time they tried to substitute shorthorns and 
Ayrshire cattle for “* Highlanders”’ on the West Coast hills and 
in the islands. 

The climate was so mild that, though the shorthorns did not 
reach expectation, they answered fairly well. Large farms, 
with buildings for winter housing, were established on the islands, 
steamers called regularly, and in place of the old Highland cattle- 
breeding industry the new farmers aimed at substituting dairy 
farming and cheese-making. 

The Highland breed declined, and Lowland cattle mingled 
with them. The fine herds of the old breed were dispersed 
and sold, one of the last to go being that of the Laird of Jura, in 
1890. But the reaction had already begun. First in the Island 
of Colonsay, out in the Atlantic, far beyond the mouth of the 
Firth of Lorne, the Highland cattle were re-established. Then 
Islay and Mull followed, and the hills were soon covered with 
their native herds. Now, though the shorthorns and Aberdeens 
are also imported, or taken over for grazing during the summer, 
the old-fashioned business of rearing horned cattle on the hills is 
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in full force again. In 1884 Lord Dunmore, and some other 
fanciers of what is one of the oldest and purest breeds of 
native cattle, established a Highland Herd Book, and in time the 
pedigrees of the cattle will almost rival in length those of their 
long-descended owners 

Like most true Scotchmen, these animals are great colonists. 
Having made a very fair living in their own poor pastures, they 
fatten with great rapidity on the good grass of lowland Scotch and 
English parks. They may now be seen in most large parks of 
England, feeding eagerly on such grass as they never saw on 
their native hills, and presenting with their shaggy, unkempt 
coats and great horns a great contrast to the sleek dairy cows of 
the South. Even as near London as the meads and paddocks 
of Sion House, opposite Kew Gardens, these cattle may usually be 
seen greatly enjoying their summer picnic in Earl Percy’s park. 

This English-fed Highland beef is considered the very best 
obtainable, and is the main staple of that sold in the West End 
shops. Good health is seconded by great fertility in this breed. 
Some of the cows have calves until they are nearly twenty years 
old. Consequently they are now exported both to North and 
South America, to improve the herds which are growing coarse, 
or losing fecundity, from mistakes in stocking the ranches. It 
was feared by some who watched this experiment that the 
cross with the wild and shaggy Highlanders might make the new 
stock savage and ill-tempered. ‘his apprehension was quite 
unfounded. A Highland bull or steer caught on the hills where 
he has lived all his life, and carried first in a steamer and then 
in a cattle van to a London or Edinburgh show, does occasionally 
turn frantic, not from temper but from fright. One shown at 
Smithfield three years ago had to be blind-folded with a piece of 
sack during the greater part of his stay. But usually their 
tempers are as mild as their appearance is fierce, and they are 
docile both in the field and in the stall, should it be desired to 
keep them under cover. 

Mr. Housman, in his remarks on the management of 
Highland cattle, gives an amusing description of one of these 
mountain bulls living at his ease in a stall, and being fed on hay 
and cake by a Highlander, who lavished on him endearing 
remarks, couched, as was fitting, in the very purest Gaelic. 
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SPANIELS AND -RETRIEVERS. 


“SOR text I have the por- 
4 trait of Heather Shah, 
as perfect an embodi- 
ment of the ideal of the field 
spaniel as ever main need wish 
to see. Short-legged, long: 
bodied, powerfully built, he 
reminds me strongly of my old 
friend Sam, who was one of 
my first teachers in the pursuit 
of game. Sam was of just this 
build, a noble Sussex dog, rich 
brown in colour, and full of 
winning ways. To me, a lone 
boy, staying ina country house 
in a wild neighbourhood, he 
would come bearing some 
strange offering, an old boot, 
for example, on what seemed 
to him a suitable morning. — It 
was a sign that he was ready 
for sport and that I was to be 
honoured with his company. 
He knew the outlying coverts 
off by heart, and was cunning 
to make the rabbits bolt my 
way. He would show me a 
pheasant or two now and again, 
and I verily believe that his 
proud surprise when he showed 
me my first woodcock and | 
killed it was equal to my own. It was a woodcock country, and 
be knew well where to look for cock ona likely day. Never did 
he miss a low holly bush. He would retrieve with as 
tender a mouth as any retriever, and in hunting up a wounded 
bird he had no equal. 

HEATHER SHAH appeals to me as if he were Sam himself 
risen again from under the slate slab beneath the beech trees 
which commemorates his virtues. I can see Heather Shah 
bringing his offering in the morning, taking his young idea out 
to shoot, and showing a fatherly interest in him. A good spaniel, 
Clumber or Sussex for choice, is about as sound and useful a 
dog as a solitary gunner need desire; and the origin of the 
spaniel—all, except the Irish water spaniel, are develop- 
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HEATHER SHAH. 


mehts of the same original stock—is lost in history. At this 
point, since the matter has been revived recently by Mr. 
Gresham in the “ Encyclopedia of Sport,” it may be worth 
while to say that the spaniel spoken of by ping ee Barnes 
(or Berners) in the “ Bokys of Hunting and Hawking,” from 
which the setter is supposed to have been evolved, was probably 
not a spaniel at all, but the French cspagneul. I came across a 
highly-bred specimen of this breed at Cherbourg, in the spring, 
and the type was very much that of the setter. But it does not 
follow from this that the breed of spaniels is not of great 
antiquity, and the primitive proverb, ‘‘A woman, a spaniel, a 
walnut tree, the more you beat ’em the better they be,” seems to 
make for antiquity. 
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Fashion in dogs nowadays 
changes almost as rapidly as 
the mode of dress among 
women. As early as_ 1859, 
old ‘Stonehenge’ describea 
the wavy or flat coated 
retriever as ‘this fashionable 
breed,” although, in my part 
of the country, which is rough 
and remote, the curly-coated 
gentleman, originally derived 
from a cross between the New- 
foundland and the Irish water 
spaniel, was in predominant 
use long after that, probably 
because he took the water 
better and our shooting was, 
so to speak, amphibious. The 
wavy-coated retriever is, for 
the most part, of purer breed, 
coming directly from the St. 
John’s or Labrador race, but 
in many of the dogs of a genera- 
tion ago, the setter cross was 
distinctly visible, and there are 
probably few strains in England 
or Scotland which are free 
from the setter blood. Mr. 
Rawdon Lee, whose authority 
is considerable, also thinks that 
the collie has had something 
to say in the making of the flat 
or wavy coated retriever. Be 
that as it may, it seems likely that some fresh blood will have 
to be introduced into the breed before long, for pure Labradors 
are hardly to be obtained now, and numerous wavy coats that 
have come under notice of late have shown signs of that 
intellectual degeneracy which comes of too much inbreeding. 
One, presented to my brother, was perfectly beautiful and 
absolutely brainless; another, encountered the other day, was 
afflicted with canine hysterics, or with something which passed 
for a remarkably good imitation of them. When this kind of 
symptom begins to appear, the time has come for the judicious 
introduction of new blood. Meanwhile, there are plenty of 
good wavy-coated retrievers, and they have advanced in popu- 
larity greatly of late years. Indeed, almost every man who 
shoois regularly has his own retriever ; and when the companion- 
ship and the sympathy between man and dog is perfect, the result 
is a succession of scenes of lively interest. The large-eyed, 
eager, sagacious dog watches his master’s gun, and clearly notes 
the birds that fall to it. He knows his duty, he is intensely eager 
to perform it, but he will by no means move from heel until he is 
ordered by word or gesture. 

Companionship and sympathy between dog and master is 
the beginning and end of the whole matter. Dog and master 
ought, as far as possible, to be inseparable, so that the dog may 
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be encouraged to retain that belief in the omnipotence and 
omniscience of his master which comes to him instinctively, and 
survives many rude disappointments. Choose your retriever 
for the intelligent look of his face, of course, paying particular 
attention to the length of his head and to hiseyes. Frame must not 
be neglected, but the mental qualities of the retriever are more 
important than his bodily points. Companionship with man has 
made the intelligence of the retriever; the same companionship 
will develop his mental capacities, and teach him to rely upon 
his master as a friend and director. 

Here, indirectly, is to be found the explanation of the 

supplanting of the curly-coated dog by the smooth coated. The 
latter is not, indeed, could not be, more faithful or more intelli- 
gent than the former. There are just as many wonderful old 
stories about the one type as about the other. But the wavy- 
coated dogs are more gentle in disposition and less given to 
fighting than the curly coats. They are more convenient as 
companions, therefore, and they get more companionship in 
consequence. ‘Tis said, too, that they have commonly softer 
mouths. Their quietness, however, and their docility are their 
greatest recommendations, and to see them at work is a 
passing pleasant sight. More often than not they will see 
the stricken birds fall, and mark them with — great 
accuracy in their memories; 
but when, perchance, a 
wounded partridge runs in the 
turnips and “stuffs” in the 
hedgerow, or a cock phea- 
sant, that ought to have been 
crumpled up, starts out on a 
walking tour, it is delightful to 
see a retriever stoop to the 
scent, with black, moist nostrils 
all a-quiver, and puzzle out the 
intricate wanderings of the 
wounded bird. Then to see 
him pick it up tenderly in his 
great jaws, and to watch the 
honest pride with which -he 
brings it to his master’s hand, 
is part of the true joy of sport. 
Let one word of well-meaning 
advice be offered. Leave the 
good retriever to do his work 
,alone. Do not walk about 
where the scent may be, and 
do not be in a hurry to 
‘“ yet, on,” and leave wounded 
 bifeRY for to-morrow’s “ pick 
up; “too, readily. That is not 
spottsmanlike,. and it is not 
humape. There ‘ought. to: be 
tore joy’ over-.ene--wounded 
bird that is gathered than over 
nivéty ant 'tihe which remain in 
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HE COUNTESS ANNESLEY, whose portrait, in com- 
pany with that of her little daughter, Lady Clare, 
appears on the frontispiece, is a very beautiful woman, 

of Irish birth and parentage, her father having been Mr. William 
Armytage Moore, of Arnmore, County Cavan, cousin of the Earl 
who afterwards became his daughter’s husband. As Miss 
Armytage Moore, she made a great sensation in her first London 
season. Her visits to town are now but short, all her warmest 
interests centring round her home in County Down, where she 
plays golf, goes yachting in the pretty Seabird, shoots, fishes, 
and is an expert photographer. Lady Annesley is practically 
benevolent, and at one time entertained serious thoughts of 
devoting her life to nursing. The City of Dublin Hospital knows 
her well, especially the children’s ward, where she not only tends 
the little ones, but sings to them and plays with them. Her 
own little girls give promise of inheriting their mother’s beauty. 
The elder, Lady Clare, is now five years old, and, as may be 
divined from her portrait, is of a happy, sunshiny disposition. 
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ON THE GREEN. 
J ARDON’S victory over Braid, by such a decisive ba‘ance, in their latest 
\ contest at Epsom, must have been -exceedingly satisfactory to the 
ex-champion, the more so because previous matches between them had 
left the balance just equal. Braid, moreover, has been playing in such grand 
form lately that to beat him at all seems a feather in any man’s cap. We cannot 
recall that he has suffered defeat in any match since the championship, except in 
an encounter with Andrew Kirkaldy at Mitcham ; and this was only an cighteen- 
hole match, and a course of that length scarcely vives a true test of merit. But 
at Epsom the match extended over thirty-six holes, and Vardon’s vantage of 
eight up and seven to play, supplemented by three holes more ou the bye, was 
decisive enough of the relative merits, so far as that day’s play went, at least. 
It was on the putting green that Vardon gained all his holes. Through the 
green the men were level enough, but on the putting green Vardon showed a 
wonderful fesse and judgment of the tricky greens that completely baffled 
Braid. Romford, the home course of the latter, is a course of very level greens, 
and no doubt makes a bad training ground for the gradients of the greens at 
Epsom. But Vardon negotiated them in worlerful fashion, and on his first 
round, with a score of 77, broke the record oj the course, though it was his first 
time of playing over it. 

The champion, Mr. Hilton, with a fine score of 79 on the Freshfield links, 
near Southport, won the scratch medal, with great ease, of the Formby Club, 
his nearest rival, Mr. E. Hl. Porter, being tea strokes more. Certainly 
Mr. Hilton’s record of successes has been a wonderful, and, perhaps, even an 
unprecedented one, this year. 

An interesting event has been the shifting of the quarters of the old London 
Scottish Club, on Wimbledon Common, from the Iron |louse, which the members 
used to occupy jointly with the London Scottish Volunteer Corps. The house, 
ever since the volunteers have left it in the sole possession of the golf club, was 
really scarcely adequate to the needs of the club, and the new home that they 
have builded for themselves under the shadow of the windmill that remains as 
such an interesting landmark on Wimbledon Common, though its use as a mill 
is abandoned, is much more commodious. In the play for the joint medal, 
under handicap, of the London Scottish and Royal Wimbiedon Clubs, the latter 
club was conqueror in the person of Mr. II. I. Batten, whose handicap of twelve 
strokes—the limit given in this competition—reduced his nett score to 84. The 
best gross return was an 86 by Mr. N. Foster, of the Royal Wimbledon Club. 

The date of the Open Championship, to be held this year at Prestwick, has 
been announced for Wednesday and Thursday, the 8th and gth of June. It is a 
date that may secm rather late to some of the Scotch golfers, but the English- 
men, who are a liltle inclined to dread the rigours of the Scottish spring, wil. be 
rather rejoiced that it is put a litle nearer the summer, though the Western climate 
of Prestwick is by no means as severe as the hard climate of the East Coast. 

Another club that is enlarging its accommodation is that of Troon, which 
constantly grows in the favour of golfers, in spite of the rivalry of Prestwick, 
next door to it. Nearly £3,000 is to be spent on the additions and improve- 
ments. Dr. Rowat was the successful man at the club’s recent monthly meeting, 
winning, with fourteen strokes handicap, at a nett score of 82, which Mr. W. M. 
Paton and Mr. H. E. Clifford closely followed, tieing at 83 nett. 

Oxford University players seem able to keep their Bogey in his proper 
place, for two of them tied, in the late competition, at three up on Bogey— with 
allowances of four strokes each, be it said—and no less than five players tied 
for second place, with two up. This is the sort of Bogey that we should like to 
meet more often. 
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NOTES FROM THE KENNEL. 
AME FORTUNE, dam of the Brighton sensation, Donna Fortuna, has, 
) since the club show, been sold for £300 to Mr. W. Paterson, a Scottish 
Fox-terrier breeder. This is the largest sum ever paid for a bitch of the 
variety, but as she is not yet four years old, she ought to prove invaluable for 
breeding purposes, and certainly worth the big amount paid. She was bred by 
Mr. Redmond, her late owner, and is by Mrs. E. Lawrence’s Despoiler—Dame 
D’Orsay. During her career she has won all the honours available. © Among 
her stock are Donna Fortuna and Diamond Count, both of whom are among the 
best young stock of the day. The price at which she has changed hands is an 
immense one, but, with luck, Mr. Paterson ought to have a good return. 

The death of Miss Mary Garnett, of Welwyn, accounted for the absence of 
the Merles and White Collies—two varieties the deceased lady had done much to 
popularise—from the very excellent show at Kensington a week ago. Collies, 
expected to be a big section with Mr. W. W. Thomson judging, were, therefore, 
very poor, the best known dog benched being Mr. W. Stephens” Leek Bridget, 
a very handsome black and white, beating Mrs. Trollope’s Finsbury Pirate in 
head and expression _ Borzoi and Deerhounds were the best of the large breeds ; 
Dachshunds, Dandie Dinmonts, Pomeranians, and Pugs being the most repre- 
sentative of the remainder. 

At a meeting held after judging, it was unanimously decided to form a club 
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with the avowed object.of encouraging the breeding of Yorkshire Terriers, one 
of the few varieties that, up to now, has not had the patronage of such a body. 
Many abuses have for years kept breeders of this beautiful toy dog from 
exhibiting, it being common knowledge that on no other variety is illegitimate 
show preparation so largely practised. Dogs are continually changing colour of 
coat, and more than one well-known Terrier of this variety has been very 
noticeable in this respect. Breeders too scrupulous to call in the aid of the 
faker in preparing their dogs for show hail with satisfaction the formation 
of the club, which, it is expected, will discountenance such abuses. 

The show of the South London Bulldog Club held at the Aquarium was 
not the success it might have been. The judge, Mr. W. H. Ford, is popular, 
the classification was liberal, but somehow or other the entry lacked variety. 
North Country competition, at one time very powerful, was practically nil—-a poor 
compliment to Mr Walter Higgs, the hon. secretary, who had done all that was 
possible to secure a representative entry. The sole feature of the show was the 
big sequence of successes scored by Mr. Sam Woodiwiss, who literally carried 
all before him with his team. Baron Sedgemere, Champion Blackberry, and 
Boaz form a trio very hard to beat, the two former securing the four challenge 
curs, of the value of 150 guineas, and over twenty special prizes, as well as 
heading all the classes entered for. The victory of this kennel was thé most 
notable in the anna's of the fancy. The club dinner, held the second evening of the 
show, also fell very flat, only half the number expected putting in an appearance. 

The entry ‘or Birmingham next week, a show still among the best, as it is 
one of the ol¢es', is as representative as ever, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
again being «mong those who have entered dogs. Mr. Round, who, since the 
ear.iest days of the National Dog Society, has assisted in preparing the schedule, 
has retired. He could, no doubt, write an interesting account of the growth 


of the oldest show in the country. BIRKDALE. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

FAREWELL dinner in honour of Mr. Low, the outgoing editor of the 

A 5%. James’s Gazette, is to be one of the semi-social semi-literary events of 

to-day. Only a privileged number of persons who have been more or 
less intimately connected with Mr. Low as editor have been invited to be 
present, but the gathering will be representative of the esteem in which Mr. Low 
is held by the best class of men in the pro’ession which he has carried on with 
no less ability than honour for many years. They will wish him good speed 
with affectionate cordiality, and in the full assurance that an expert in history 
and politics, a writer of pure and nervous English, and a man of untiring 
energy, will make his influence felt strongly and at once in a wider circle than 
that of which Whitefriars is the centre. Men of Mr. Low’s type and force are 
not to be had for the asking. V 

Mr. Samuel Butler’s ‘* Erewhon ” is a book which will live for all time. 
His ‘+ Life of Dr. Butler,” of Shrewsbury, published ever so much later, has found 
its way already to the dustiest and most inaccessible bookshelves of those who have 
not parted with it. His new book, in which he asserts and purports to 
prove that the writer of the Odyssey belonged to the gentler sex, is one which | 
look forward to reading with much pleasure, for two reasons. Firstly, Mr. Butler, 
who is as full of quaint and humorous conceits as any living man, and a scholar 
to his finger tips, has to my knowledge been pondering the subject for many 
years. It has been the hobby of his literary life. But—this is the second 
reason why I must read the book—he will not ride his hobby in clumsy or 
ponderous fashion. He is quite serious in his adherence to the theory which he 
has started ; but it is clear that he is not superior to whimsical argument, nor 
are whimsicality and force necessarily to be divorced. One may expect to find 
indirectly expressed in his pages a gentle satire upon the symptoms of the 
feminine mind. After all, there is no reason why he should not be right, for 
the women of ancient Greece had beautiful and well-cultivated minds no less 
than finely-cut features and gracefully-trained bodies. 

So Mr. Rudyard Kipling has authorised Miss Olga Nethersole to dramatise, 
or cause to be dramatised, that enthralling story “ The Light that Failed.” 
That in itself is merely a common-place piece of news, which, like the opinions 
of omnibus drivérs on ‘‘ Free Liberies,” or the literary fancies of Mile End Old 
Town, may be gathered from the Academy and like organs of ‘‘ culture.” — But 
those who know the ins and outs of Mr. Kipling’s work will desire to know 
something more. Will the drama take the form shown in the author’s first 
thoughts, or that which came last? In Lépprncott, in 1891, the light failed 
permanently, and Dick Heldar, though he came to great happiness in the end, 
was stone blind to the last. When the book was published the blindness was 
cured, and, to my mind, the story lost much of its tragic pathos. The /2ppin 
colt form was the better, and certainly the more dramatic. 

Will nothing cure Mrs. Craigie of her affection for jong titles? ‘* The 
Gods, some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham,” was long enough in all conscience ; 
but it had the attraction of mystery, and one wanted to know what it meant. 
Why now toa goo title, ‘‘ The School for Saints,” append the common-place 
sub-title, ‘* Part of the History of the Hon. Robert Orange, M.P.”? In the 
case of the work of a novice this would be a great mistake, for the traveller buys 
by titles, and is driven off by the title which is iong. But in the case of Mrs. 
Craigie an error of this kind is of little if any moment, The name of the writer 
and the signature, John Oliver Hobbes, acts asa talisman to open the purse. Lord 
Beaconsfield is to play a part in the book. Men and women will look with 
interest for Mrs. Craigie’s conception of that complex and coruscating 
character. 

Lovers of outdoor pursuits are weli advised to keej: 4 watch for the forth- 
coming volumes of the Isthmian Library, which Messrs. fnnes and Co. are 
bringing out under the editorship of Mr. B. Fietcher Robinson. The volume 
on ‘* Ice-Sports ” is announced without the names of any writers, and, in truth, 
though we may see something of tobogganing, speed skating, curling and 
‘* bandy ” (which is hockey), we cannot hope to enjoy much skying and ice- 
sailing at home. But the volume on figure skating is in the hands of Mr. 
Montague S. Monier Williams, and there is no more expert authority. I am 
glad, too, to note that Mr. R. Kearton, who is, says ‘‘ Auceps,” a naturalist of 
high merit, with a knack of excellent photography, is bringing out, through 
Messrs. Cassell, a revised and enlarged edition of his ‘‘ Birds’ Nests, Eggs, 
and Egg-Collecting.” 

Books immediately forthcoming, to be expected with some interest, are 
Lord E. Hamilton’s ‘‘ Outlaws of the Marches” (Unwin); Mr. Nicholson's 
‘* Almanac of Twelve. Sports ” (Heinemann), to which Mr. Kipling contributes : 
Mr. Blackmore’s long-expected ‘ Dariel ” (Blackwood), and one or two more. 
But the flocd of Christmas books is beginning to submerge the real books. Still, 

Mark Twain's ‘‘ More Tramps Abroad ” will have a vogue. ° 
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Books to order from the library :— 

‘*Life and Letters of J. A. Roebuck.” Edited by R. E. Leader. (Edward 
Arnold.) 

‘‘A Tsar’s Gratitude.” Fred Whishaw. (Longmans.) 

‘*New Letters of Napoleon I.” Lady Mary Loyd. (Heinemann.) 

‘‘Concerning Teddy.” Mrs. Murray Hickson. (James Bowden.) 

‘‘The Dungeons of Old Paris.” Tighe Hopkins. (G. P. Putnam.) 

‘*Wellington : His Comrades and Contemporaries.” Major A. Griffiths. 
(George Allen.) 

‘*Wild Traits in Tame Animals.” Louis Robinson. (Blackwood.) 

‘*ITis Grace of Osmonde.” Frances H. Burnett. (Frederick Warne.) 

‘©The Clash of Arms.” J. Bloundelle-Burton. (Methuen.) 
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COUNTRY NOTES: 


URING the past week the much-needed rain has fallen, 
although in no very great quantities. Perhaps the 
most noteworthy feature of the week’s weather has 

been the very unsettled state of the wind, blowing as it has done 
from every point of the compass, and with widely varying 
degrees of force. There has been a considerable amount of fog, 
particularly in the estuary and valley of the Thames. The 
temperature has varied considerably with the direction of the 
wind, but more than once has been unusually high for the time 
of year. 





According to the report of the East Coast Fisheries’ Board, 
a great number of seals have appeared this year in the neighbour- 
hood of the Wash, and generally along the coast. These 
pleasant-faced creatures are always about in far greater numbers 
than ‘the man in the street ’ is apt to suppose, but, for all that, 
it appears that they have been abnormally plentiful this year. 
In our notes of a few weeks back, we had occasion to remark on 
the immense numbers of sharks, of one species or another, that 
the fishermen’s nets had taken on the East Coast this season, and 
to draw some deductions thence, connecting their appearance in 
such legions with the remarkable absence of edible fish, whether 
herring, bass, anything, in fact, except flat fish, that the fisher- 
men have had to lament this year. 





It seems as if another army, that of the seals, is to be added, 
and between the two it is little wonder that the unfortunate fish 
of the kinds that are preyel on, passively, by these monsters of the 
deep should have made themselves scarce. That is the first and 
most obvious reflection that occurs to us, but then a little 
further thought suggests another. Why should the sharks and 
seals appear on the coast at a time when the fish that are their 
natural food are so peculiarly scarce? That is not generally the 
manner of fish life. We know that the appearance of a shoal of 
herring is generally the occasion for the gathering together of all 
kinds of creatures, both finned and winged, that prey upon them ; 
and they attend the herring school in all its wanderings, following 
it whithersoever it goes. And similarly, in all like cases, ‘* where 
the carcase is there will the eagles be gathered together” is a 
truer saying, perhaps, of fish life than of the life of any other 
kind. There is so much in fish life that is mysterious; and it 
seems that all the little gleams of light that we manage to let in 
on it only serve to make the general darkness more visible, 





Meanwhile, it seems an immense pity that we cannot make 
any use of the creatures that appear to be taking the place of the 
edible fish. Shark can be eaten, but other kinds are preferable, 
and only Arctic voyagers care to live long on seal. In some of 
the Western Islands they shoot the. seals and use their oil for 
sheep-dip, for which it appears to be of some value; but the 
East Coast farmer will continue to prefer the article com- 
mercially supplied. The seals have such nice, kind faces that it 
seems a shame to kill them, though this amiable aspect is not 
likely to appeal very strongly to the fishermen, whose livelihood 
depends on the fish which they catch or scare away. Moreover, 
even if he ever did become of commercial value, the seal, as we 
know him in these islands, is most excellently able to take care 
of himself. You may shoot him, it is true, in the water, but you 
are more likely to miss him, for this means that you are shooting 
from a boat, and from a rocking boat a seal’s head seems a small 
mark for a rifle. He will not show more than his head, and if he 
did it would be no use hitting him in any other part of his person. 
Nor have you done all that is needful for securing him even when 
you have sent your bullet into his head ; for if you have killed 
him in deep water, he will sink to the bottom and you will have 
to dredge for him to get him in, and probably will fail in 
dredging him. 

If, however, he be shot in shallow water, you have a better 
chance, but even so it means a deal of trouble. Of course, there 
is always, theoretically, the chance of stalking him behind a rock 
and shooting him on ferva firma as he basks in the sun ; but any- 
one that has carefully stalked a seal, as the writer has, many a 
time, only to hear the sound of the splash, announcing the 
creature’s vanishing beneath the water, at the very first glimpse 
of the most cautiously raised rifle barrel—anyone who has gone 
through with this most exasperating business once or twice, will 
be ready enough to agree that seal shooting on dry land is a 
sport in theory rather than’ one that can be made in any sense 
practical. So, perhaps, all we can do is to commuiserate the 
fishermen, and to leave the seal with his amiable but 
ichthyophagous face in peace—because, forsooth, he is not 
confiding enough with us for us to take stronger measures with 
him. If the fur seal was only half as clever, he would save 
America, Japan, and Russia the trouble of attending his post 
mortem, with Great Britain watching from the corner, 
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There can be no doubt that throughout the country this season 
we have been suffering from a very unusual, and, in some parts, 
a quite unprecedented, drought. It is probably not only the 
absence of rain, but also the absence of wind, that is to be taken 
as accounting for it, for it is well known that the wind has only a 
little less effect than the rain in producing that breaking of the 
springs without which . ur water supplies are apt to fail. And 
failed they have, in a degree that we have scarcely known them 
fail before, so that in some counties south of London houses 
actually find themselves without any water at all that have 
scarcely experienced the want of water before. Just this last week 
has sent down a certain small supply of rain water, but the stirring 
of these secret sources within the bowels of the earth has not yet 
taken place to fill the wells, though there are signs, no doubt, 
even at the moment of writing, that these hidden fountains will 
be loosened soon—signs both in the sky and the barometer. But 
the forecast, in this remarkable autumn, has often read “ rain,”’ 
and no rain has come. “We have learned to distrust forecasts— 
both our own and the publicly printed ones—so often have the 
signs disappointed us. Had it been accompanied by dry cold, 
the drought would have been less surprising ; but its accompani- 
ments, far from that, have been remarkably warm and often 
muggy weather—the temperature that is nearly always associated 
with rain in the autumn. The foliage has recognised the genial 
time, and clung to the trees abnormally late, to the joy of the 
lover of the picturesque, but to the slight vexation of the fox- 
hunter, who finds fences blind, and the covert shooter, who 
finds pheasants invisible. 





An item of more than ordinary ornithological interest, that 
no doubt may find some of its explanation in the abnormally 
mild autumn, is the occurrence of the hoopoe in Suffolk as late 
in the year as October 28th. The hoopoe is an extremely rare 
bird in this country at any time. It is what may be called a 
very occasional visitor. But the date of its visit—so late in the 
year—is not only unprecedented, but we believe that no instance 
of the hoopoe in these islands has ever: before been recorded 
later than the month of September. This bird, however, was not 
only an October hoopoe, but very nearly a November one. In 
fact, had it not been shot, it is probable that it would have been 
with us in November equally, for the date of its death was the 
28th day of October. On the other hand, for statistical purposes, 
it is as well that it was shot, for had it been seen only, and 
escaped, it might have been hard to convince a sceptical world 
that its observer had not been mistaken. But there was no 
mistake—the bird was shot ; and if it loved fame better than life 
it should be pleased with the fate that overtook it. In all 
probability, however, it was not its ambitions that led this gaudy 
wanderer to its doom, but a mistaken inference from the scarcely 
discoloured leaves of the bramble and the russet foliage that is 
likely to cling stubbornly for weeks yet to the branches of 
the oak. 


The Irish division evidently intends going strong during the 
cross-country season on this side of the Channel. Two very 
dangerous owners have sent over contingents of steeplechase 
horses. These are Mr. Dyas, who has Manifesto, Gentle Ida, and 
three or four more at Cheltenham, and Mr. R. C. Dawson, who 
has come to Wantage, with Sweet Charlotte, Royston Crow, and 
about a dozen more good ones. 

Mr. H. M. Dyas is to be congratulated upon his choice of 
Cheltenham as a training centre for the ensuing season. 
Manifesto, winner of the Grand National last March, has, with 
Gentle Ida and other chasers, already arrived at the famed 
Gloucestershire Spa, and will be prepared for their winter 
engagements on Cleeve Downs, made famous in the sixties 
by the Holmans, George Stevens, and Tom Olliver. Better 
galloping is not to be had on any part of the Cotswolds, and there 
is every prospect of the district recovering its lost prestige as a 
training quarter. Mr. G. S. Davies has already turned out 
several winners since his arrival at Cleeve a few months ago; 
whilst Alfred Holman, brother of the redoubtable George, has 
also met with fair success since he returned to the old family 
quarters. At Warwick on Monday he won a useful race with 
King Spider, one of the Cleeve trained horses. Lord Coventry’s 
Emblem and Emblematic, both winners at Aintree, not to men- 
tion The Colonel, all ridden by poor George Stevens, were 
prepared in the locality now sheltering Mr. Dyas’ string. 


The Australians always produce such a fine representative 
team, that one is apt to forget how small in reality their cricket- 
ing population is. They have no series of county teams to 
oppose to us, so that the tour is only eked out by the number 
and length of the test matches, and by a system of mutual sup- 
port between the chief big towns. For instance, in the next 
match to be played, the colony is to have the support of three 
additional players, two of whom are bowlers. But even under 
these circumstances, a few lopsided games have had to be 
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arranged. The last of this sort was not more interesting than 
such matches usually are. On the whole, the Newcastle eighteen 
comported themselves well, but found the veteran Briggs a little 
too clever. Stoddart’s century would suggest that his health 
has quite returned. He has always been, like E. M. Grace, an 
astonishing bat against second-class bowling, and for years has 
been accustomed, whenever he was a little short of practice, to take 
a day with a local club; and we scarcely remember him failing to 
get into three figures on the occasion. 


The Ward Union Staghounds have been giving good sport 
in the Dublin district, but, unfortunately, owing to the abnor- 
mally mild season, and the consequent “‘ blindness ” of the fences, 
some serious accidents have befallen the followers of this hunt. 
The Hon. Mrs. Dewhurst was the first victim, she having broken 
her arm—but with the Meaths, not the Wards. A much more 
serious accident, however, occurred to Mr. Percy Maynard last 
Monday, when out in the capacity of field-master of the Wards. 
He is lying in a very serious condition, the injuries he suStained 
having brought on a complication in the shape of acute 
pneumonia, Mr. Rice Meredith, who was very well known as a 
gentleman rider and trainer of race-horses, also got a severe fall 
on Monday, and broke his leg. 

A large company met at the fine old residence of Mr. Darby 
—Leap Castle, King’s County, Ireland—on Tuesday of last 
week, the object being to present the Earl of Huntingdon with 
a token of esteem and appreciation of the excellent sport he has 
shown with his harriers for the past half-dozen years. The pre- 
sentation took the form of a very handsome silver centre-piece, 
with a suitable inscription. Lord Huntingdon comes of sporting 
blood on both sides of the house, the Hastings and the 
Westenras all being thorough sportsmen. The present Earl 
still keeps on his pack of harriers, though he has taken over the 
mastership of the Ormond Foxhounds as well. 


It is somewhat singular that in one week two such important 
cities of the British Empire, so far apart as London and ‘Mel- 
bourne, should have been visited with fires of almost unparalleled 
magnitude. In the case of London the conflagration is stated to 
have been the most destructive since the Great Fire of 1666, 
which practically swept away London as it then was. Mel- 
bourne’s big blaze is altogether without precedent in the Colonies. 
The papers are now full of “lessons of the great fire,” and 
attention is being called to the great danger of allowing such 
lofty buildings in very narrow streets to be used for the ware- 
housing of inflammable merchandise. That a reconstruction of 
the buildings on the old lines will not be permitted, is more than 
probable, and there is no doubt that the Commissioners of 
Sewers, or whoever are the responsible authorities in the City, 
will do their utmost to render the reoccurrence of such a calamity 
impossible. The great lesson, however, to be learnt is the 
inadequacy of existing provisions for the protection of the 
metropolis from fire. The personnel of the Fire Brigade leaves 
little to be desired, but firemen are like British soldiers in one 
important respect—there are not enough of them; and it is by 
no means clear that the appliances at their disposal are the 
best that modern science can devise. 

The more the two ’Varsities play, the more likely it seems 
that the match on December 15th will, after all, be a finely 
fought match. Oxford continue their unbroken line of successes, 
as usual, with a small score on their side, but a much smaller one 
on the other. The Harlequins were well represented, but found 
the Oxford forwards too vulgarly strong and hard-working. 
They are, undoubtedly, a dangerous pack, and showed them- 
selves much less clumsy than against Blackheath. The Oxford 
team also were much weakened by the absence of Donaldson, 
but Champain compensated somewhat by playing a more brilliant 
game than ever before. It is curious—or, perhaps, not curious— 
how common “double blues” are becoming. Champain, 
perhaps Eccles, Vassall, and lately G. O. Smith, at Oxford, 
and at Cambridge Burnup, are amongst the most conspicuous 
instances, though a complete list would be many times larger. 
Varsity athletes are seldom specialists, and there is cause for 
congratulation in the fact. 





The last two matches at Cambridge have been very well 
worth looking at. That Newport would win was, perhaps, only 
to be expected, but the margin of points in their favour is not a 
good test of the merit of the game. The Cambridge forwards 
more than held-their own, but the backs were quite nonplussed 
by the Welshmen’s device of playing a wing forward, who 
practically took the place of an extra half-back: The match 
with Blackheath was very much a repetition of the Oxford and 
Blackheath match, and the moral to be drawn is that Cambridge 
are a little better in attack and a little worse in defence. The 
Blackheath team, however, were immensely weakened by the 
absence of several players, especially Jacob, whose places were 
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not very efficiently filled. Also their captain, Dixon, was knocked 
out for some time with a bad kick over the eye, though ‘he 
pluckily managed to return in a very bandaged condition before 
the end of the match. Both ’Varsity teams are practically made 
up. At Oxford there may be one change among the forwards, 
and at Cambridge there is still some competition for the post of 
full-back. Probably Brydone will come back; he is not a sound 
tackler, perhaps, but is a more than usually powerful kick. 
Bennett at three-quarters is a great acquisition, and sure to keep 
his place. 

The Association game, that, partly owing to the more imme- 
diate interests in the other game, had been languishing at the 
Varsities, is beginning to show signs of life. Most of the 
matches have been remarkable for enormous scores. Cambridge 
fell before a strong team of the Casuals to the extent of a 
minority of six goals. The ’Varsity backs were completely out- 
classed and outpaced, and insisted on playing ludicrously far up 
the field. This was one reason of the defeat; the other was the 
wile of G. O. Smith and his sinuosities. He is this year more 
difficult to stop than ever, and has already scored in first-class 
matches a quite unprecedented number of goals. The very 
small crowd that saw Cambridge defeat the Old Foresters by 
five to none at Queen’s Club on Saturday did not carry away any 
very definite ideas. The Foresters were very weak, and Cam- 
bridge shooting very indifferent—and that was all. However, 
the return of Burnup to the team will make a great difference. 





In the Association game at Oxford, the scoring has also 
been vast. Ina match against the Carthusians no less than ten 
goals were scored, and though the margin was on the wrong side, 
the Oxford team played a good and very pretty game. There is 
some weakness at half, where last year’s captain is much missed, 
and it would be worth while, as an experiment, trying some of 
the younger players, of whom, in college matches, Leech of 
Hertford has been especially brilliant. The only reason that has 
kept him out is the old prejudice in favour of magnitude, which 
of all theories is the most fallacious, as numberless instances can 
witness. 


The trial eights are in full swing at both ’Varsities. In spite 
of a good deal of hostile criticism, which is especially directed 
against the strokes, the Oxford boats look quite up to the 
average, if not above it. There is plenty of weight, and several 
of the new hands, of whom Warre, of Eton, is the most con- 
spicuous, show promise of ability to carry on the tradition of 
the past few years. Fortunately, both boats are as nearly level 
as may be, and a fine race is to be looked for. At Cambridge 
everyone is complaining of want of weight in the boats, and 
the general opinion is that Fletcher will have rather a thankless 
task in trying to instil the Oxford methods of success. Still, 
just at present a pessimistic attitude in regard to rowing is the 
fashion at Cambridge, and there are certainly enough heavy men 
and skilful oars to form a good enough boat if they can be taught 
a unity of style. 





Thus early in the season a favourite for the Waterloo Cup— 
yet three months ahead—has been found. This is Realism, own 
sister to Royston, winner of the Altcar Cup last week. Mr. 
Russel’s bitch ran so brilliantly in the first and second rounds, 
in which she beat Generalissimo and Fitzraven, that 1,000 to 80 
was promptly taken about her chance over the same ground 
next February. She certainly showed very great cleverness, 
sticking to her hare with true pertinacity, and had she not been 
decisively beaten by Faber Fortune in the third round, there is 
little doubt that others would have followed the example of the 
plucky speculator. As it is, it will be as well to wait, at all 
events until the January meeting of the Altcar Club, when other 
likely candidates for Waterloo honours will be seen out. The 
running then will be more reliable. In Friday’s trial, however, 
the Messrs. Fawcett’s red was quicker from the slips, and 


although the favourite put in some telling work towards the end - 


of a long trial, she was certainly second best. In the decider, 
Royston, who had been tooked on as Mr. Russel’s second string, 
easily beat Faber Fortune, thus avenging his sister’s defeat. 
The stake certainly afforded a fine public trial, the hand of two 
of the strongest kennels being exposed. 





The Puppy Stakes at Altcar are always well filled, and 
much interest was taken in the running of What a Devil, 
considered to be Mr. T. F. Waters’s best youngster. He is one 
of the El Diablo—Fine Sport litter, and ran exceedingly well 
_into the fifth round, when, after beating Sir Robert Jardine’s 
Prince Zephyr, he was withdrawn, lame. Mr. J. Russel’s Rum 
Punch was thus unopposed in the final, or there would have 
been a rare set to between this very promising pair. No 
youngster of the calibre of Mac’s Blend, the Massereene winner, 
has yet been seen, and -although the owner of Octavius has 
challenged Mr. J. McConnochie to run the former against his 
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fawn, the best of three courses for £200, it is scarcely likely the 
gauntlet will be taken up. Both are to run in the Waterloo 
Cup, if all goes well, and there will then be ample opportunity 
for speculation. It is, however, generally agreed that the brace 
named, with Miss Meekly, are far and away the pick of this 
season’s puppies, so far as public performances go. ‘here may, 
however, be a surprise at Newmarket next week. 





Exciting games are quite’ the rule among the first-class 
lacrosse clubs in the South at the present time, and several of 
Saturday’s matches were very keenly contested. Chief among 
them was the replayed flag-tie between Woodford and Surbiton, 
decided on the ground of the first named. Woodford proved 
that their capital play of the Saturday previous was no “ fluke,” 
as they lost by one goal only, but the performance of Surbiton 
was really remarkable. At one time Woodford led by five goals 
to one, but good generalship in the slight rearrangeinent of the 
team, and a very determined attack, gave Surbiton the victory 
by seven goals to six. The other flag-tie was disappointing, as 
Blackheath were weaker and West London stronger than at their 
previous meeting, and West London won easily by ten goals to 
nil. Snaresbrook were beaten for the second week in succession, 
Barnet defeating them by a single goal in a Senior Cup match. 





The championship competition among Northern lacrosse 
clubs is as interesting this season as the cup and flag contests 
in the South, and for a similiar reason—most of the teams being 
very evenly matched. Albert Park and Didsbury have not yet 
been defeated, but have drawn one game out of five, and share 
first place with South Manchester, who have had one draw and 
one defeat in six games. One point behind are Stockport and 
Heaton Mersey, the first named with the better recerd com- 
paratively. An extra incentive to the winning of the Northern 
Championship is the Iroquois Cup, given for a match between 
the champions of the North and South. This has so far been held 
by Surbiton and Stockport, and should these clubs head their 
respective divisions at the end of the season a meeting between 
them would be welcomed, as they met two years since in the first 
match for the trophy. 





The best thing the Thames Conservancy have done in recent 
years for the regulation of flood water above lock is the con- 
struction of the new channel at Teddington Lock, opened on 
Monday last by Sir F. D. Dixon Hartland. The cutting is 
eighty feet wide, and divides the lock island into two parts. The 
place is very wisely chosen, as, during the last big flood, in the 
winter of 1894, when the heaviest pressure came the water burst 
co.npletely through the bank on the towpath side opposite. One 
of the most ludicrous effects of that exciting time was the 
spectacle of a huge mooring buoy lying high and dry in the 
centre of Ham fields, after this breaking of the bank. The 
Conservancy have received a good deal of abuse on the subject 
of flood prevention, and it is only.just that they should now be 
awarded the praise they deserve for their efforts to deal with the 
flow of the Thames at seasons when it is neither “ silverie” nor 
a ‘‘stream of pleasure.” 





The Bedale Hounds found quite a plethora of foxes on 
Monday in their west country. The meet was at Danby Hall, 
and the New Whin cover provided a brace of foxes. Scent, how- 
ever, was wretched, and hounds could not runa yard, even on 
grass. A turnip field provided the next fox, and he ran through 
the whin cover, then back to Burton Station Wood, where he 
got to ground, but was bolted and killed. Marriforth Whin 
held two if not three foxes, and hounds ran one to the Yore, 
which he crosseJ. Returning to Marriforth, another fox was 
found, and afforded a very quick afternoon gallop to Burril 
village, where he ran hounds out of scent. 





Just now, when there is such a controversy going on in the 
columns of the Field over the advantages or disadvantages of the 
many rival powders—chiefly the nitros—it is interesting to note 
how the various “ites” come out in the pigeon shoots at the 
Gun Club. At the opening meeting of the Gun Club, at 
Notting Hill, the different events were closely watched, as pigeon 
shooting is the crucial test for a powder. The comparatively 
new nitro, Ballistite, did remarkably well, the three principal 
events being either won outright with the powder, or divided 
with Schultze. Seventeen competitors took part in the chief 
match, and of these no less than twelve shot with Ballistite. 

A coroner and a jury, recently enquiring into a case of 
suicide by hanging, are reported to have had a curious witness, 
an agricultural labourer, to deal with. ‘ When you went into 
the stable,” said the coroner, severely, ‘‘ you say that you saw 
the deceased hanging from the beam. Why did you not cut him 
down immediately?” ‘Well, sir, you see he was not quite 
dead.” As an example of rustic intelligence, this astounding 
answer will take some beating. HIPPIAS. 
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HOMES: Weston Park. 


COUNTRY 


ESTON PARK, the 

fine seat of the 

Earl of Bradford, 

is not a house presenting such 
architectural features as have 
many a time been depicted in 
these pages, but, none the less, 
it is a thoroughly representative 
country home. Its plain and 
solid character bespeaks the 
later age of comfort, when the 
days of T+dors and Stuarts 
were over, and when classic 
features had displaced all the 
picturesqueness that had gone 
before. Neighbouring the 
pleasant little country town of 
Shifnal, in Shropshire, the 
hall actually stands beyond the 
Staffordshire border. It is a 
beautiful and romantic country, 
notable for its many seats, for 
its hunting resources, and for 
its agriculture, a land of quaint 
old timber houses, and cottages 
picturesquely « thatched, with 
wild garilens about them, and 
roses and honeysuckle cluster- 
ing to their eaves. Liilleshall, 
with its ruined abbey and 
beautiful Tudor mansion of the 
Duke of Sutherland, and its 
wonderful terrace garden, is but 
a few miles away. The old Watling Street, running east and 
west between Wellington and Lichfield, passes between, and, 
indeed, bounds Weston Park on the north. About three miles 
to the south lies the fantastic modern castle of Tonge, built, as 
the saying goes, largely out of plunder, by George Durant, pay- 
master to the forces, 1761, and now another possession of the Earl 
of Bradford. Not far beyond is Patshull, the noble seat of Lord 
Dartmouth; and within a few miles, the famous mansion of 
Chillington Hall, long the home of the Giffards. -These and 
other notable places are the neighbours of Lord Bradford’s home. 
Weston Park, or, to give it its full name, Weston-under- 
Lizard, came to the family of Bridgeman from the Earls of 
Bradford of the earlier creation. Upon the death of Thomas 
Newport, last Earl of his family, the eldest son of his sister 
Anne, who had married Sir Orlando Bridgeman in 1719, suc- 
ceeded to the estate, and was created Baron Bradford in August, 
1794. This Henry Bridgeman, ancestor of the’ present noble 
owner of Weston, was fourth in descent from the learned and 
tactful Lord Keeper Bridgeman, who supported the Royal cause 
in the Long Parliament, submitted under the Commonwealth, 
was the first Baronet created after the Restoration, and 
presided at the trial of the Regicides. The famous lawyer once 
declined to remove out of a draught, on the ground that Magna 
Charta forbade it, by prescribing that the common pleas, of 
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which he was Lord Chief Justice, were to be held im certo loco, 
and that the difference of an inch would make them covam non 
judice. He belonged to a Lancashire family, but his descendants 
have now long lived on the borders of Shropshire and Stafford- 
shire, maintaining the duties and fulfilling all the obligations of 
country state. 

The’ district about Weston was in former times known as 
Brewood Forest, and, although the dense thickets that have 
sheltered a fugitive King are no longer there, the country retains 
its wooded character, and is rich in umbrageous beauties. From 
the fir-clad summit of Tonge Knoll, south of the Hall, there are 
lovely prospects over the well-timbered park and grounds, which 
comprise a thoroughly characteristic English landscape. The 
house itself, as has been said, and as the pictures disclose, is a 
plain structure, and of formal and regular character, crested by a 
balustrade,.and with a pediment on the main front. ‘Within it is 
extremely commodious, and the rooms are stately and beautiful, 
and appropriately furnished and adorned with pictures and works 
of art. 

The grounds and gardens at Weston Hall are most delightful. 
There are fine fir and other trees of old growth, and the formal 
beds and wilder surroundings are very beautiful. As is the case 
with not a few old houses—Castle Ashby is an example—the 
church ‘is within the park, and closely adjacent to the house, with 
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which, indeed, it is connected, and a beautiful garden fills the 
angle made by the domestic and ecclesiastical structures. The 
church is an ivy-clad building of plain character, having several 
interesting monuments of the Bridgemans, and two ancient 
effizies in wood, which are supposed to be those of Templar- 
Knights of the old family of Weston. A beautiful domed con- 
servatory, a charming sheet of water, green lawns, shrubberies, 
and fine trees are the other external attractions of Weston, with 
the wooded knoll overlooking the lower ground upon which the 
Hall stands. 

It is not possible to visit Weston Park without crossing the 
county border to famous Boscobel, which lies but some two or 
three miles away. It is too well known to be fully recited here 
how Charles, flying from the sanguinary field of Worcester, fled 
hitherward for shelter. The loyalty of William and Richard 
Penderel will live in history so long as personal devotion to a 
lost cause is honoured. The story of how, disguised in a coarse 
suit of homespun, with rough stockings of yarn upon his legs, 
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the unfortunate monarch was led by Richard Penderel into 
Boscobel Wood, is famous in all our histories. They still show 
‘“¢ King Charles’s Oak ” in front of Boscobel House, though it can- 
not be that in those leafy boughs he watched those weary hours 
with Colonel Carless, while the soldiers of the Parliament were 
scouring the country round, and establishing their pickets close 
at hand. The house of Boscobel is a quaint structure of timber, 
with a trim old garden, the same in which Charles sat on that 
Sunday when John Penderel was away acquainting Lord Wilmot 
with what had happened. They still show within a hiding-hole 
in which Charles was for some hours concealed. 

Thus Weston Park, though of modern character itself, has 
interesting historical neighbours. It lies, in fact, in a country 
that has been filled with history ever since the Roman legionaries 
marched along the military way. England is rich in regions 
such as this, and may the day be long distant, indeed, ere the 
country life of which they speak no longer has power to hold its 
fascinating spell. Joun Ley.anb. 


A QUEER BUNKER: The Strange Adventures of a Golfer. 


e T’S a glorious morning ! ” 


Dorothy Carrington stretched her rounded arms and a yellow-backed 
novel beyond the top rim of the garden chair in which she reclined on 
the lawn at the Derbyshire hydro, and spoke the truth. 

It was a delightful morning in July. During breakfast, prayers, and the 
piquant gossip on terrace and in corridor, the mists had clung to the moorland 
slopes, and half hidden the trout stream that flowed through the bed of the dale ; 
but that was half an hour ago. Now the sunlight gleamed on the water, played 
on ash, fir, and limestone rock, and frolicked on the short dark green grass and 
sombre heather that crept up the shoulders of the Peak. It flashed on Dorothy, 
too. It played about her fair face and graceful form as though it did not find 
the duty irksome ; for she was almost as bright as the sunlight herself, and 
pleasant to look upon. Content rather than ambition dominated her life. She 
had no desire, like some women of twenty, to read Greek and sit on a Board of 
Guardians. She preferred innocent enjoyment, possessed a good appetite, an 
unimpaired digestion, and was as lithe and active as lawn tennis and golfing 
could make her. 

Frank Swift, the stockbroker, who had run down from the City, and talked 
to everybody at steam-engine pace, thought she was the most beautiful girl he 
had ever seen. He noted the dazzling light in her staunch grey eyes, the glint 
on her wavy brown hair, the roses on her cheeks, and found no flaw to her 
loveliness, though her nose was a little too pert for a fastidious sculptor’s notion 
of art. 

‘‘ Grand day—different from London fog—one can breathe here-—splendid 
breeze,” he rattled away, just as if he were on ’Change. 

“Ves,” she replied. ‘I hope it will do you good. You've gabbled 
quotations till you look quite anemic. You'd better come to the links, and 
give yourself a little exercise.” 

“Thank you—most happy—just what the doctor said——‘ get plenty of 
exercise—that’s the best physic,’ ” he remarked, so rapidly that it seemed a pily 
he could not transfer some of the activity from his tongue to his legs. . He was 
nearly thirty, and looked forty-five. He was tall, attenuated, pallid. In the 
City he ‘‘ took his exercise chiefly in a cab,” and detested all forms of physical 
exertion, especially golf ; but he loved Dorothy, whoin he had met in a house- 
boat below Thames Ditton, and he had come all the way from town ostensibly 
for change of air, but really to press his suit. 

He was prepared to play any game to win her, and, flicking the ashes off 
his cigar, he strode away with zeal and a throb of happiness to get the clubs. 

For three days the girl had snubbed him, and ordered him about as if he 
were a butler instead of a successful operator in African mines and cycle shares. 
She had told him, with jest, to give his tongue a rest, andasked him why he had 
made such a guy of himself at the fancy dress ball. But her abrupt and un- 
expected invitation had made him buoyant. He felt as pleased as he did when 
business was brisk on ’Change. 

The links were set on the slope at the back of the hydro. The ground, except 
on the putting green, which was as soft as velvet, was exceedingly rough. Two 
hill streams intersected the holes. Briar bushes, heather, and clumps of bracken 
made tantalising hiding-places for balls. Great rocks tumbled in confusion-—as 
though the Shield Maidens of mythology had been fighting there—clustered in 
difficult hazards. Lofty stone walls and deep glens also made the links exceed- 
insly sportive. Perhaps, with the exception of the~golfer’s purgatory above 
likley, no English links were more arduous to traverse; but the air was pure 
and invigorating. 

Dorothy got neatly off the first tee, driving over the gritstone hazard. 

Frank was not so skilful. The maiden looked so lovely, with the flush of 
health on her face, and so dainty in her light tweed golfing costume, that he 
neglected the prime rule of the game. He kept his eye on Dorothy instead of 
on the ball, and foozled the drive so erratically that she could not refrain from 
laughing. 

‘*What are you doing, Frank?” she asked, as he brought his long arms 
from behind his left shoulder —‘‘ you drive like a windmill.” 

‘* Play more wi’ yer head, sir,” whispered the caddie, gravely, replacing the 
ball on the tiny pyramid of sand. 

Frank was hot and angry. He felt inclined to kick the solemn Peak lad 
for his stealthy counsel ; but he had sense enough to take his advice. He knew 
that in golf, as in courtship, you must play your own game if you mean to 
succeed. This time he kept his eye on the ball, addressed it with care, brought 
the driver slowly back to his right shoulder, swung it with an accuracy of aim 
that would have been creditable to Tom Morris, or Tait, of the Black Watch, or 
Briggs, the Lancashire cricketer, and sent the ball skimming over two barriers, 
a clean drive of 130yds. 

** Yer’ll mak’ a golfer yet, sir; yer strong i’ th’ arm,” muttered the caddie, 
placing the driver in the bag, and going towards the rocky fastness ahead. 

Dorothy, who knew the ground well, had climbed the stung ladder, dis- 
appeared over the stone wall, and was halfway up the slope, gracefully ‘‘putting” 
at the first green. 


Frank made an indifferent cleek shot, and lost his ball in the bracken. 
When he found it Dorothy had driven again, and was out of sight in the hollow 
beyond the undulating ridge. He not only adored, he envied the girl. She had 
conquered the exasperating mysteries of golf. He found them insuperable. He 
topped or sliced the ball. Unheeding the hint that ‘‘golf is not agriculture,” 
he flung the turf hither and thither, and made little progress except in the use of 
adjectives. When he had ploughed his way to the third hole he was hot, angry, 
and disappointed. It was only a nine-hole links, but he felt mad when he 
thought of his probable score. He had holed thrice for twenty-seven, and, if 
his play did not improve, he threatened to get in the ninth hole with a score of 
eighty-one, and to become the laughing-stock of every Scotsman in the hydro—it 
was a great porridge place, in favour with men from over the Border. 

When the caddie placed the ball on the fourth tee, Frank nerved himself 
fora mighty effort. He ran mentally through every golfing rule he could recall. 
He was very particular how he placed his feet ; he held the driver firmly with the 
left hand ; he took care to let his right-hand touch be loose and free, with the 
handle of the club lying across the middle joints of the fingers; he waggled 
and slow-backed like a professional ; but his drive, though straight, not too 
high, and fairly long, was unfortunate. It did not clear the bunker. 

*Verll be a bit busy i’ that hollow,” remarked the caddie, watching the 
ball squirm down the slope into the sandy moat. 

**Well, U’m—I mean hang it, where’s the thing going?” exclaimed 
Frank, pettishly, wiping the perspiration off his brow, as he saw the ball bound 
over the bank into the bunker. 

‘*Tt’s a orkard place,” said the caddie, gloomily, as he stalked down the 
hill. 

The lad did not exaggerate. The bunker was really a ravine three yards 
wide. It looked as if it had, at one time, been the course of a stream. Rivers 
in the Peak occasionally indulge in strange freaks.. This one had forsaken its 
bed, and was probably flowing underground. 

Frank’s ball was just visible in the sand, about midway across the bunker. 
Ife jumped off the bank, a drop of two feet, and plicd niblick and lofter in vain. 
The harder he struck the more swiftly the ball rebounded, burying itself deeper 
in the sand and mire, which he diligently churned into liquid mud. 

He could hear Dorothy’s joyous shout borne on the breeze from the opposite 
slope, and longed to overtake her, but dared not get the ball out of the bunker 
except in the orthocox method. 

‘* Lay yer club back, sir,” advised the caddie, his eyes twinkling, for the 
stockbroker was’now deep in the slough, and splashed as thickly with sludge as 
a Parliamentary candidate in a riot, or a mobbed we'sher at the Derby. 

He moved towards the west bank of the ravine, with the inteation of acting 
upon the caddie’s advice. Then he discovered that he could not free his feet. 
He stood on a bed of elastic bitumen (or mineral pitch). To his annoyance, 
and finally to his dismay, he realised that the more he struggled the deeper he 
sank into the slimy compound. 

The caddie, hitherto imperturbable, awoke in every faculty. Flinging the 
clubs to the ground, he stooped over the brink of the glen, seized the player’s 
hands, and strove to drag him out of the quagmire. Strong as any Derbyshire 
hillman, he nearly pulled the stockbroker’s arms from their sockets ; but he 
could not liberate him—he was clogged as in a vice, and a look of fear crept 
slowly over the Peak lad’s face. 

“Gordawmighty! Yer i’ t’ suckin’ pit!” the caddie gasped, hoarsely, and 
hurried away, as fast as his big feet and clumsy gait would permit, for help. 

Frank Swift had been in dilemma often in the City. He was bold in 
finance, though ungainly in form, and before prosperity smiled upon him had 
looked forward to many a settling day with uncasiness ; but he had never been 
in such a quandary as this. His position was ludicrous, yet terrifying. He had 
now sunk knee-deep in the elastic pitch, and crouched in despair with his elbows 
on the bank, and his hands clutching the heather sprigs. 

Except for the murmur of the brook in the cleft near, and the cry of the 
grouse, there was no sound on the moor. The rough land was bathed in 
sunlight. The blue sky, flecked here and there with delicate fleecy clouds of 
silver grey, was exceedingly beautiful, but the solitude was intense. Like the 
African explorer, lost in the trackless forest, he seemed to be ‘alone with 
silence.” 

His heart throbbed with fear, and his brain ached with suspense. He 
wondered what was‘beneath him. He had read that the Peak was undermined 
with great caves and deep chasms. If help did not come, and that speedily, he 
might be choked with bitumen, or, sinking through it, be dashed'to pieces in some 
subterranean abyss. 

There was, unfortunately, cause for his perturbation. He found that his 
grasp of the trailing foliage was in vain. It afforded only delusive support. The 
mineral layer in which his feet were imbedded sank lower and lower. His own 
weight was forcing it.downward. Suddenly the bitumen stretched from its 
stratum, and with a wild cry and a spasmodic prayer—for he was not accustomed 
to supplication—he fell through the aperture. 


» 
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On ’Change a good deal of attention is given to the bank rate, and to ticket 
and account days, but there is no special arrangement for the encouragement of 
devotion; nevertheless, Frank Swift became devout. Peril cleared his mind, 
though abruptly, of the jargon of the market, and as he fell he cried: “‘Oh 
God—I die—save me !” 

His feet were clogged with bitumen, but his hands were free. Bruised, 
and half paralysed with terror, he instinctively snatched at tuft and twig as he 
was hurled down the subterranean slope. Then a shout of joy burst from his 
dry lips, and scalding tears dropped on his hands. He had grasped the rusty 
rung of a lead miner’s ladder, and 2oft. above could see the peephole of daylight 
through which he had fallen. 

But his relief was transient. He noticed, to his dismay, that the gleam of 
light became fainter. The bitumen was congealing, almost imperceptibly, but 
inexorably the tiny orifice closed. The gulf, to the breast of which he desperately 
clung, was in impenetrable darkness; far below was the rush and roar of 
a torrent ! 


‘**T’m afraid it’s all up with him, miss, if he’s gone through: the sucking 
pit,” said Harry Furniss, the cave-keeper, hurriedly unlocking the little door 
that led to the underground canal, and casting a sympathetic glance at Dorothy 
Carrington, whose white face was piteous to behold. 

‘*Oh, don’t say that. For God’s sake, look quick !” she cried, slipping, in 
danger of her own life, down the slimy steps into the arched vault that gave 
access to the subterranean waterway. 

The cave-keeper and the caddie stumbled at her heels, gravely silent, 
showing what light they could with their old-fashioned lamps ; and in a moment 
the trio were seated in the flat-bottomed boat that had taken many a merry party 
of tourists into the marvellous recess that Nature and lead-mining enterprise had 
worked beneath the hills. _ 

The waterway was of course too narrow for rowing. The cave-keeper 
stood grimly, like Charon, in the boat, and swiftly ferried the craft by 
working his hands along the roof. He was deft at his business, and made rapid 
progress; yet Dorothy’s brain was in such a tumult that it seemed an age 
before they reached the pass hollowed in the rocky wall, and swept down the 
long reach of smooth water to the rough-hewn quay in the heart of the mountain. 

With almost blundering eagerness they crept through the stone portal on 
the weird landing-place. Beneath the iron rail to the left the water thundered 
into an awe-inspiring abyss; to the right the lamps made curious play of light 
and shadow in a lolty fissure, now flashing and gleaming with spar and crystal, 
and then losing its contour in the blackness of darkness. 

The little exploring party searched in vain for Frank Swift. They swung 
their lamps high above their heads, and into every crevice ; but not a trace of 
the unlucky golfer could be found. 

‘* He’s choked i’ t’ roof, sure enough,” blurted the caddie, who was a bit 
of a fatalist. 

‘* Nay, lad, if he sank to his neck he’d come through,” said the cave-keeper. 
‘** Let’s look higher. [ll send up a blue light.” 

In a moment the lofty cave was suffused with a soft but brilliant radiance, and 
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AMONGST 


N a moorland district the crags on a hillside, or the big 
masses of limestone rock that crop up through the 
heather on the brink of a ravine, afford a favourite 

refuge for foxes. 

Here, in early spring, the vixen finds a safe kennel for her 

cubs, and, provided there are a few patches of woodland in the 
vicinity, is able to supply them with a plentiful and varied diet. 
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high above them, entwined about the rungs of a broken ladder, was a 
human form. 

Dorothy Carrington leaned against the rock wall, with her lips quivering, 
but there was a glad look in her eyes. 

The caddie would have shouted with delight, but the cave-keeper placed 
his hand on his mouth, and growled a warning for silence. 

Then the blue light flickered and died, and the weird picture was lost in 
chaos. 

Giving the caddie instructions how to illumine the fissure, the cave-keeper 
entered his tool-house on the quay, emerged with a coil of rope round his waist, 
and went cat-like up the rock, with his lamp between ‘his teeth. 

They watched his fearless climb to the ladder; they saw him loop the rope 
beneath the armpits of the suspended figure and fasten the end of it to one of 
the rungs. 

‘* Light up !” he shouted, and again the cave was illumined with a beauteous 
gleam. 

Quickly the cave-keeper unloosed the figure’s grasp, and carefully lowered 
the motionless form till it was barely shoulder-height from the rugged pavement ; 
and then Dorothy Carrington did a strange thing. Forgetting her cendency to 
badinage and satire, she placed her arms round the unconscious man, drew him 
gently towards her, and tenderly supporting his head on her breast, kissed him, 
murmuring, ‘‘ Thank God! Frank, darling, I love you!” 

The cave-keeper was busy with his own descent, and the caddie discreetly 
turned aside to gaze upon the torrent, so they were not witnesses of the sweet 
confession ; but it had a power/ul effect on Frank Swift. He recovered almost 
instantaneously from his swoon, and returned his sweetheart’s caress so fondly 
that he had scarcely time to comment upon his escape from death, though he 
thanked and rewarded the true-hearted men to whom he was indebted for the 
rough work of his rescue. 

The visitors at the hydro were in a paroxysm of excitement when they heard 
of Frank Swift’s perilous adventure. It was discussed in drawing-room, on 
terrace, and in garden so eagerly that many invalids forgot their bath-time ; and 
the Rev. Theodore Malkin, who was recuperating at the popular resort, and 
usually coiducted the after breakfast service, made eloquent reference to the 
stockbroker’s providential escape, deftly seizing the opportunity also to say a few 
words on the sin of gambling on the Stock Exchange. 

Even the scrip-vendor himself was inclined to receive the preacher’s reproof 
in a proper spirit after his desperate cling for life to the rusty ladder in the 
gruesome cave ; but the timely admonition was svon forgotten in the sequel that 
was the outcome of the golfer’s mishap. That sequel gave the hydro guests 
further source of ecstatic gossip, for it shaped itself into a smart wedding, at 
which Dorothy Carrington’s lovely face peeped radiantly out of a dainty lace cio 14, 
and bent gracefully over exquisite white satin draperies. 

Frank Swift, after the fashion of bridegrooms, was of little account at the 
ceremony ;. but he asserted himself in the vestry, where he was. irreverently 
exuberant, and declared, to the rector’s astonishment, that golf was the most 
fascinating of all pastimes, especially if you happened to get in ‘‘A Queer 
Bunker.” JOHN PENDLETON, 


HE ROCKS. 


Not that these moorland foxes are particular in this respect, as 
grouse, rabbits, hares, waterhens, poultry, rats, mice, and even 
a dead lamb, are all acceptable to the predatory vixen. In the 
summer-time the cubs may, if their earth be quietly and cautiously 
approached,..be seen frisking and gambolling like kittens, or 
playing a game at romps with their dam in close proximity ta 
the rocks, ready at a moment's notice to seek safety in flight 

should danger threaten. If alone, 
however, the cubs will often pause 
for a second on the very threshold 
of the deep natural crevice that 
forms their kennel, to peer inquisi- 
tively over the ledge of rocks at 
the intruder. It is a charming 
sight to watch the ruddy-coated 
little cubs at play on the heather 
when the soft west wind comes in 
slight puffs across the moorland, 
and the evening sun throws deep 
shadows athwart the grey, lichen- 
clad rocks, and gleams on the tiny 
beck that murmurs through the 
valley. 

Crouching on the edge of the 
rocks, have they no presentiment 
of the days to come when, after a 
night’s foray in the low country, 
they are roused from their warm 
kennel amongst the bracken by the 
sound of the horn, and, straining 
every nerve to reach the welcome 
haven of the rocks, they race across 
the heather, with the music of the 
pack ringing in their ears, as, with 
a breast-high scent, hounds are 
running for blood? Better far their 
requiem be the baying of hounds and 
the sound of the horn rather than 
the report of the gun as some 
moorkeeper, by a pot shot, avenges 
the loss of many a sitting grouse 
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TOWN TOPICS. 


“The Scarlet Feather.’ 


HY are not the libretti of comic operas written, in the 
first instance, with entire disregard to the fact that 
they are to be set to music? Then, and apparently 

not till then, could we hope for a story that might be at once 
dramatic, humorous, and interesting. The answer that is often 
brought forward to this question is that the author has not time 
to expound any plot but the baldest, and that the composer 
monopolises fully three-quarters of the brief three hours’ traffic 
of the stage, which is the maximum period allowed to nineteenth 
century dramatists. Yet this is not a conclusive argument. 
How often do we see the simplest, aye, and sometimes the 
thinnest, stories submitted to the public, without the aid of 
music to help out their tenuity? These non-musical plays, with 
the slightest of plots, are sometimes most successful, as witness 
“One Summer’s Day ” at the Comedy Theatre. Here we have 
an excellent example of a play rendered pleasing, not by its 








Elliott and Fry, MISS DECIMA MOORE. Baker Street. 
matter, but by its manner; the treatment is everything. 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, “One Summer’s Day ” 
formed the basis of an opera comique, it could easily be played in 
the three hours’ limit, music and all. How many non-musical 
plays have we seen which, equally simple as ‘“* One Summer’s 
Day,” have yet just missed success, but which, musically treated, 
might have achieved popularity? Why, then, cannot we have 
simple, semi-humorous, semi-pathetic, or stirring ‘stories such 
as these set to music ? 

For we are getting weary of the princes and the marquises, 
and the thin Court ladies who disguise themselves as their portly 
waiting maids, while their dearest friends are complacently 
deceived for the convenience of an uninspired author. If, as 
unhappily it seems, we have once more to confess that all our 
light operas must come from France, for lack of native talent, 
then, I fear,; we shall continue in the awful rut of ridiculous 
cofventionality, for. the French seem now to have no ideas 
beyond it, though we have a brilliant and never to be forgotten 
exception in Messager’s ‘‘ La Basoche,” one of the most delightful 
works ever seen in this country. Would that it might be revived 
under happier conditions than before! ‘ The Scarlet Feather” 
is not quite as bad as the generality of latter day opera bouffe 
adapted from the French. Still, when one remembers “ Les 


Cloches de Corneville” and ‘‘ Madame Favart,” one can. only 
lament the deterioration in this branch of French authorship. 
But, even were the story of “The Scarlet Feather’’—freely 
adapted from ‘*La Petite Mariée’”—much weaker and more 
hackneyed than it is, Lecocq’s music is so thoroughly charming 
in its grace, its melody, its é/an, and Messrs. Williamson and 
Musgrove—the famous Australian entrépreneurs who have come 
to London to help to amuse us—have engaged so clever and 
artistic a band of actors and singers, and have staged the opera 
so tastefully and sumptuously, that its merits as a whole com- 
pletely counterbalance its weakness in parts, and its ultimate 
success in our capital can hardly be a matter of doubt. One 
need not particularise the various numbers in Lecocq’s score. 
They are nearly all melodious and bright; trivial, of course, 
‘“‘catchy,” certainly—but there is now and again in the opera 
concerted music of much beauty and of sufficient scholarship to 
save its composer from the sneers of the ultra-fastidious. Above 
all the tuneful and sparkling solos, duets, choruses, and the rest, 
the sextett towards the end of the first act lingers in the memory, 
despite the comparative seriousness of its treatment. Lecocq 
is not a master of orchestration as we regard harmony nowadays; 
but he is never vulgar or common-place, and for that we should 
be grateful. Of the interpolated numbers, perhaps the less said 
the better. One need not agree with the strictures of the purists 
who regard it as vandalism to add to, or change, a musical 
score—-sometimes practical considerations make this absolutely 
necessary ; but it is certainly requisite that such additions and 
alterations should be made with very great discretion. 

The plot is quite of the usual description, and, as usual, it 
runs to seed in the second act. The falling off, however, will be 
less noticeable when the clever comedians of the company settle 
down to do for “ The Scarlet Feather”? what Mr. Arthur Williams 
did for “‘ Dorothy.” The disingenuity of Mr. Harry Greenbank, 
the adaptor, in making so little of the opportunities that certainly 
exist for whimsical complication, must, and no doubt will, be 
rectified by the actors. When it is stated that the Prince of 
Monaco and his dearest friend, San Carlo, both celibates by oath, 
have secretly married, unknown even to each other, and that the 
Prince’s wife disguises herself as a page, and San Carlo’s newly- 
made bride is passed off as the wife of a doctor already married 


” to a furiously jealous and elderly lady, all is said that need be 


said. The period of the story is about 1810, and permits the 
management to provide for us a series of very beautiful stage- 
pictures ; indeed, handsomer dresses have never been seen upon 
the stage. 

The company is an exceedingly able one. Mr. E. C. Hed- 
mondt, though he seemed oppressed with the remembrance that 
he has been a grand opera artist, sings with the skill and the 
artistic method we expect from him. Miss Decima Moore, 
whose talents seem to grow each day, sings and acts delightfully 
and daintily, and looks as pretty as a picture. Miss Nellie 
Stewart, from Australia, lends vivacity and spirit to the piece, 
and Miss Florence Young’s sweet, clear voice is heard to much 
advantage in the sextett already mentioned. Mr. Tapley, the 
‘second tenor,” is not, unfortunately, given a solo; the /imbre 
of his voice is exceptionally soft and mellow for a tenor. Mr. 
Thomas Seabrooke, a comedian from America, is not only drily 
funny, but he is an artist in every way. Restraint and discretion 
are very pleasing qualities in a comedian, and very rare; Mr. 
Seabrooke need not fear to ‘let himself go,” his manner will 
not offend. Miss M. A. Victor is, of course, one of the props of 
the piece; here, again, we have fun without vulgarity, and excel- 
lent fun. Mr. Snazelle must be warned against any further 
broadening of his humour, and advised to keep in the picture. 
A clever little character sketch is contributed by Mr. Cecil 
Lawrence. Orchestra and chorus are exceptionally strong; 
indeed, the whole entertainment has been most thoroughly 
prepared and carried out. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 


OR some unexplained reason Mr. Brandon Thomas’s comedy, ‘ 23A, 
EF Curzon Street, Mayfair,” seems to be indefinitely postponed at the Court 
Theatre; but there are compensations, for the short series of matinées of 
‘¢ The Children of the King,” to be revived early next month, is to be followed 
by a new farcical comedy from the pen of Mr. A, W. Pinero, entitled ‘‘Trelawney 
of the ‘ Wells,’ ” which, in turn, will be succeeded by a comedy by Mr. Sydney 
Grundy. How welcome will be the return of Mr. Pinero to the wit-bedecked 
paths of ‘‘ Dandy Dick,” ‘*The Schoolmistress,” and ‘‘ The Magistrate,” 
strewn with flowers of fantasy and caustic humour. We know that a Pineroesque 
farcical comedy will be more comedy than farce ; that his laughter grows, not from 
suggestiveness or from a multiplicity. of doors and clockwork complications, but 
from the play of character upon character, upon a well-devised and ingeniously-con- 
structed créscendo of fun, upon whimsical dialogue and. the grace of literature. 
Let us hope that our expectations will not be disappointed ; that. the hand that 
beckoned us all to the old Court, where the late John Clayton, Arthur Cecil, and 
Mrs. John Wood delighted. us in the golden days, has not lost its deftness, and 
that the new Court, on the other side of. the way, will remind us pleasantly 
of the times that are gone. 
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Mr. Chudleigh, the manager, is doing his share, for he has engaged Miss 
{rene Vanbrugh as heroine ; Miss Hilda Spong, the talented young lady from 
Australia, who made so favourable an impression here:in ‘‘The Duchess of 
Coolgardie” at Drury Lane; Miss Le Thiere, the distinguished impersonator of 
&vanues dames; Miss Alice Kingsley ; Mr. Dion Boucicault, clever son of a 
redoubtable father ;; Mr. Pav! Arthur, the admirable young American actor ; 
Messrs. Herbert Ross, Aubrey Fitzgerald, E. M. Robson, and Fred Thorne— 
capital comedians all. 

When Mr. Willard returns to his own country, from which he is too long 
and too often absent, we may hope to see him in a version, written by. himself, 
of Dickens’s ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit,” in which he will play Tom Pinch, the 
character Mr. Thomas Thorne represented at the Vaudeville many years ago. 
Mr. Willard’s adaptation has met with much success in New York.. ‘‘ David 
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embridge Crescent, VW’, 


VANBRUGHAH. 


Garrick,” ‘* All for Her,” a new drama by Mr. Joseph Hatton, in which the 
actor appears in a dual vo/e after the nature of Laroque and Luversau in “A 
Man’s Shadow,” and a Shakespearean revival are to form Mr. Willard’s pro- 


gramme in the United States. Let us hope that we, too, shall be similarly 


favoured. 
It is stated that Mr. Tree may be seen at some future time as Voltaire, in a 


new play now being written by two ‘‘ experienced” authors. This will 
not be the first time that the French poet and cynic has been represented on the 
stage, but hitherto the part has certainly not been adequately treated in drama. 
Mr. Tree in an artistically-drawn character study of Voltaire would be a very 
interesting figure. 

Mr. Tree has engaged Miss Lily Hanbury for his revival of ‘* A Man’s 
Shadow,” to be presented at Her Majesty’s Theatre this (Saturday) evening, and 
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> now being 


for the part of Calphurnia in his production of ‘Julius Czsar,’ 
actively prepared. 

Mr. Louis N. Parker has written a new play for Mr. Edward Terry, in 
which the actor will appear at his own theatre next February. Mr. Terry will 
precede this, however, by a new and serious work, by Mr. Stuart Ogilvie, the author 
of ‘* Hypatia,” entitled ‘* The White Knight,” and by a revival of Messrs. 
Darnley ani Bruce’s farcical comedy, ‘‘ Shadows on the Blind,” in which the 
Misses Esmé an1 Vera Beringer will appear. 

Mr. Fred Kerr will be the hero of ‘‘ The Happy Life,” Mr. Parker’s play, 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre. How complete a change from his usual med/ier 
the rendering of this character will be to Mr. Kerr, may be imagined when it is 
known that the author desired Mr. Herbert Waring for the part. Mr. Kerr is 
known to us almost solely as a ‘‘ light comedian.” 

**The Cat and the Cherub” concludes its run at the Lyric this (Saturday) 
evening. Those who have not seen the play should not miss the opportunity of 
experiencing a new sensation. Mr. Arthur Roberts and -his company will be 
seen at this theatre early in December. Sir Henry Irving has been somewhat 
seriously ill, and was unable to play in Newcastle as arranged ; he is now, 
however, almost completely recovered. The revival of ‘* Secret Service ” at the 
Adelphi will receive comment in a future issue. 


 § 


VAN ROOY. 


- “HERE is a quality of contrariness in the average human mind that never 





asserts itself more quickly than when we are asked to consider an 

established reputation. It does not seem to make much difference 
whether the reputation is eminently good or pre-eminently bad ; only let it be an 
established one, one way or the other, and. the moment one is asked one’s 
individual opinion in the matter, one tries to find some reason for differing from 
the general verdict. When a woman is popularly considered a great beauty, 
your first impulse — confess it !—on seeing her is to say that you cannot see where 
her | eauty lies. Good features, yes, but no expression ; or, fer contra, you will 
admit she has plenty of expression, but no regularity of feature. 

When a man makes a success in literature, you are more apt than not to 
find yourself trying not to like his latest book ; and when a painter paints the 
picture of the year, you find yourself saying that what you really admire is not 
that picture at all, but a little one by someone else over in an obscure corner. 

And so when all one’s musical friends who had heard him at Beyreuth 
told you of Van Rooy, and his voice, and his method, and his style, and his 
dramatic force, and all the rest of it, and when you found that he was to sing 
once, only once, in London this winter, you straightway made two resolves :— 
To hear him that once, and to put your finger on flaws that no one else would 
discover. Not from any antagonism or a wish to detract, but from the way of 
the world nowadays, which is for each individual to pride himself upon an 
unusual amount of perception, and, joined to it, an independence of opinion not 
to be influenced by those around us. 

This is what Van Rooy had to contend with on his appearance at the 
Schultz Curtius Concert. He not only had a reputation to sing up to, but the 
afore-mentioned contrary-mindedness of the average human being to overcome ; 
the contrariness that questions in exactly the same spirit an established reputation 
for painting or for punting, for singing or for sinning. One only has to make a 
reputation for it to be always questioned. 

And so it came that Van Rooy’s audience was of a particularly cantankerous 
kind. All the types of critics and students—not to mention patrons of art— 
were on hand, There was the musical young woman with most of her hair in a 
hard little wad at the back of her head, and short wisps of it hanging in straight 
locks on her neck and in front of her ears ; there was the critical musical gentle- 
man, on whom music always has the effect of making him rest all his weight on 
his elbows while he gazes severely at the ceiling; there was the fashionable 
musical lady, who beats six-eight time to a five-four movement; and the reminiscent 
nuisance who remembers everything and knows nothing, and—— 

But here is Van Rooy. Well, he looks like Harry Nicholls. Imagine 
Harry Nicholls singing Wagner! First, however, an aria from Marschner’s 
**Hans Heiling.” It is undoubtedly fine music, or it would not be sung by 
such a musician at such a concert. But it is the kind of fine music that allows 
you, without any trouble at all, to think of things that are incidental to its per- 
formance, instead of compelling you to listen to it, and it alone. Therefore it is 
that you give undue attention to Van Rooy’s reiterated but varied statement of 
‘ich liebe dich.” The ‘ich liebe” is invariable—I believe that is the way 
men have—but the ‘dich ” varies—which is also a way men have, I’m told. 
Van Rooy’s ‘‘ dich” varied—it is the pronunciation I am speaking of—from 
‘*dick” to ‘ditch ’—unmistakable d-i-t-c-h. After all, it is Marschner’s 
music’s fault. If Van Rooy had been singing Wagner, he might have sung 
about all the canals in Holland, and the irrigating system of New Mexico into 
the bargain, and no one would have minced. 

And now the final scene from ‘ Die Walkiire ”: Brema, the orchestra, and 
Van Rooy. Every third person itf the audience opens his score of the opera 
where an already dog’s-eared leaf is very much turned down, and with eyes glued 
to the page follows instead of listening. They seem to do their hearing with 
their eyes. That is probably the cultivated, educated way of doing it, also the 
intellectual way, also the dreary way. You and I, being happily uneducated 
and unintellectual to the point of liking our pleasures in the pleasantest ways, 
merely listen in the usual fashicn—with our ears. And the usual way, you find 
when listening to Van Rooy, is to forget that there is a bad habit called the 
critical faculty; to forget that there are crotchet-counting men and women around 
you; to forget method and style, and whatever else goes to make great singing, and 
give yourself to the unalloyed enjoyment of it. As for the sort of voice it is—its 
volume is immense, and although not so sonorous as Edouard de Reszke’s 
nor so perfectly round in tone as Bispham’s, it has an individuality that is invalu- 
able in these days of rampant personalism. Van Rooy’s voice is not like the voice 
of anyone else. As appealingness is the main characteristic of Jean de Reszke’s 
voice, so is a penetrating tenderness that of Van Rooy. What his Wotan may be 
dramatically is, of course, yet to be seen in London ; musically, however, it is easy 
to perceive the different traits of character that are made prominent by Edouard 
de Reszke, by Bispham, and by Van Rooy. De Reszke believes much in the 
impassiveness of Wotan, the dignity and majestic’calm of the ruler of the gods ; 
Bispham’s Wotan impresses one with the unavoidableness of fate, its inevitable- 
ness ; while Van Rooy’s Wotan is a more humanised character. than either of 
the others. Not so majestic as de Reszke’s, nor so intellectual as Bispham’s, it 
is more pathetic than either in his infinite and yearning tenderness for Brunhilde. 
The Wotan of de Reszke is of the voice and presence ; of Bispham a Wotan 
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of the brain; of Van Rooy, of the heart. Not that either of these three great 
singers is lacking in the musical traits that distinguish the others; but that each 
has chosen to make prominent a different side of the same Wagnerian character. 

All this, of course, is founded on one evening’s hearing, as far as Van 
Rooy is concerned ; but it is more than probable that the lyric interpretation 
will, in his case as in that of the others, carry out the idea conveyed by the 
rendering of the music alone. 

One curious faculty that Van Rooy has is that of singing himself into a part. 
It is not, of course, an unusual thing for a musician to become more and more 
imbued with the music he is interpreting at the moment, so that what begins very 
coldly, or very quietly, or both co!dly and quietly, ends up in a fine large burst 
of musical magnificence and general glory. Sometimes it is real enthusiasm, 
and sometimes it is a manufactured article—part of the deliberately planned 
rendering. With Van Rooy this did not seem to be the case, and, for that 
matter, the music of the final scene of “ Die Walkiire ” does not permit of it. 
The very intensity of the emotions portrayed weights the music down. At first 
Ran Rooy was, as far as the emotional rendition went, a disappointment. The 
magnificent voice pouring out of his throat did not seem to have much nervous 
connection with his rather placid expression of countenance. Gradually the 
music and its significance seemed to possess him, and at the end of the scene 
both he and Marie Brema seemed more than half hypnotised by its influence. 


From America I have just received two remarkably fine songs (for baritone) 
by William Schuyler. Schuyler is a writer of promise, and, what is more to 
the point, of performance. He has taken two of the songs from Stephen 
Crane’s ‘* Black Riders,” and set them to music ag strenuous yet as free, as 
original yet as truly musical, as the words to which they belong. The first of the 
songs is a setting of— 

‘¢T was in the darkness, 
I could not see my words, 
Nor the wishes of my heart. 
Then suddenly there was a great light. 
Let me into the darkness again.” 
And the second is— 
“On the korizon the peaks assembled ; 
And as i looked, the march of the mountains began. 
As they marched, they sang, 
‘Aye! Wecome! We come !’” 
It must be pretty good music to stand being united to such words, and Schuyler 
has succeeded in composing it. Besides being good music, it is singable, and, 
what is by no means an unimportant matter to the amateur, the accompaniments, 
though unconventional, are not unduly difficult. Should they be wanted, time 
must be given to procure them from the United States. 
FLORENCE HAYWARD. 
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. THE STANLEY SHOW. 

FINER display of cycles has never been seen than was arrayed at the 

A twenty-first Stanley Show at the Agricultural Hall. It eclipsed all pre- 
decessors, not only in respect of the quantity of exhibits, but of the 
quality as well. 

It may be said at once that, in accordance with expectation, no radical 
departure was forthcoming from any quarter save one, and even as regards 
detail, there were few conspicuous modifications such as would attract the 
attention of any but the vigilant expert. 

In tandem construction there were two notable achievements. The opinion 
has long been gaining ground that in the ‘‘ mixed” varieties the only radical 
objection to the placing of the lady on the hind seat is the difficulty it imposes on 
the gentleman when called upon to make a hasty dismount. This, in fact, was 
the only weak spot of the fine open-backed tandems, which were introduced by 
the Raleigh and other firms at the shows of 1896. The Referee Company were 
the first to realise this one objection, and have designed a double-drop frame of 
great stability, which is so good that the Raleigh Company themselves have also 
adopted it under licence. The front frame has no top tube, but has crossed 
tubes, which allow the front rider to mount or dismount without a display of 
acrobatic skill. 

It is, however, the Humber Company to whom belongs the credit of 
having introduced the one decided constructive novelty above referred to. This 
is their new detachable frame, in which brazing is entirely dispensed with at all 
the main joints except those of the bottom stays. Instead of being welded 
together by heat, as usual, the lugs are literally bolted together. In each lug is 
a split bush, into which a cotter-pin is hammered, and thus grips the tube. The 
firm contend that the locking method is so relialle that the framework is as 
rigid as when brazed, with the advantage of detachability thrown in; in fact, 
the ‘entire machine can be packed in a sort of glorified luncheon-basket less than 
3ft. square. The innovation is so startling that, if introduced under the exgis o. 
any less-known firm, it might have received scant notice ; but the fact that it is 
adopted on a Humber machine, and made the standard pattern for the season, 
together with the assurance of the firm that experimental machines have been 
ridden throughout the season with perfectly satisfactory results, disarms a natural 
scepticism. 

There was a plentiful array of saddles, though nothing particularly new in 
this line. The Pattisson, however, has been improved, and will be much more 
extensively used next year. One absolute novelty was forthcoming in the ball 
saddle, which consists of twenty-five ordinary indiarubber buls spread over a 
frame, the contention being that this form of seat yields to every motion of the 
body. 

Shoals of brakes were in evidence. The most original of these is Bowden’s 
horseshoe brake, which transmits the retarding power along slack wires, and is 
undoubtedly a very good thing. Another novelty, the Sawyer safety foot brake. 
is actuated by foot pressure, and grips the back wheel just below the bottom 
stays. It is a solid lever, hinged to the lower main tube just above the cranix 
bracket, and operated at a point about a foot higl.er up.» The Beaumont brake 
is also a foot brake, but acts on the front wheel, the top of the mud-guard being 
cut away to allow of its insertion. The Ewbank brake, shown in the Victor 
cycles, is actuated from the back of the saddle, pressure of the body against a 
lever bringing a brake-shoe to bear upon the top of the driving wheel, the mud- 
guard being pierced to accommodate the plunger. Still another new brake is 
the Whippet, a rim brake acting on the back wheel, and brought into play by 
back-pedalling. 
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One of the good things of the show which should ke in great demand 
was the Gibson quick detachment hub, a welcome invention which permits the 
withdrawal of the front or rear axle without disturbing the bearings, and the 
instantaneous removal of the wheel without any pulling of the forks. This is a 
priceless convenience, which has only to be seen to be appreciated to the full 
measure it deserves. 

In the way of tyres there were several novelties, notwithstanding the 
limitations upon inventiveness which the breadth of existing patents necessarily 
enjoins. One new pattern was the Warry, which possesses several peculiar 
features. It is secured to the rim by inflation, but not by expansion of the 
inner tube ; instead of having thickened edges of the Clincher type, it is 
furnished with ‘*‘ pipe” edges, into which air passes by the usual method of 
inflation, and so secures the tyre to the flanges of the rim. The pipes, or small 
tubes, are quite separate from the main air chamber, but are supplied with air 
from it, all three being inflated simultaneously through one valve. Another 
peculiarity of this tyre is the construction of the main air chamber itself. This 
is not a separate entity from the outer cover, but is affixed thereto along the 
entire width of the tread. On the other hand, it is divisible at the opposite side, 
being overlapped throughout its circuit where it rests in the bed of the rim, In 
case of puncture the joint has to be separated—presumably it is not intended to 
be very firmly solutioned together—and a patch applied from the inside after 
the manner of a tubeless tyre repair. The joint has then to be closed anew with 
solution, and the tyre replaced in the rim. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
Warry is a curious hybrid between the double tube and the tubeless varieties 
respectively. It has a species of inner tube, yet not a separate or detachable 
one, and, in fact, more nearly resembles the tubeless tyre than the double 
tubed. 

The must novel tyre of all, however, was undoubtedly the Maxfield vacuum 
tyre. It is tubeless, and is held on the rim by means of an exhaust chamber 
acting independently of the running part of the tyre. This chamber is a thick 
endless tube of small diameter affixed to one edge of the tyre, and fits in the 
‘im bed all round. When the tyre is placed on the rim, this chamber resembles 
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a tubular ridge, but it is then exhausted of its air contents and assumes a flattened 
shape, the effect being to maintain the edges of the tyre in position in the edges 
of the rim, the vacuum chamber having become practically a solid piece of 
rubber. Two separate valves are employed, one communicating with the tyre 
proper and the other with the vacuum chamber; they are not placed in the 
centre of the rim, but near the edge, and have no projecting parts. It will be 
readily understood that though the inflation of the tyre exhausts the vacuum 
chamber by compression, the latter will remain flattened even when the tyre is 
punctured, because the valve communicating with the exhaust chamber is closed, 
and no air can enter and destroy the vacuum. Thus the tyre remains secured to 
the rim whether inflated or deflated. The whole apparatus is much simpler 
than it is possible to make it appear by any paper description. 

It should be added that the famous Palmer tyre is now made with a slightly 
thicker tread, and with an improved fabric; and the sterling qualities of this 
speedy article should make it more than ever popular throughout the coming 
season, THE PILGRIM, 


RACING NOTES. 


é ‘HERE was no lack of good sport at Derby last week, though backers 








fared badly after the first day, and their cup of bitterness was filled to 

the brim on Saturday, Old Dumbarton took it into his head to show 
a bit of his old form, and upset a hot favourite in King Hampton; and then the 
Sanda filly, whom I could not understand being allowed to start at 11 to 2, 
justified my good opinion of her by bringing grief to the backers of 
Powderham. In fact, Mr. Rucker was having a real bad day, until Northallerton 
came to the rescue in the Queen’s Plate, the last race of the day. Even here 
the general body of backers went wrong again, as, after Crestfallen’s running, 
they naturally backed Chiselhampton to give the Cesarewitch failure 13lb. for 
the year, over a two-mile course, and he started at 7 to 4 on. If punters looked 
to this race to get them home after a bad day, they were again doomed to dis- 
appointment, as, after a slow run race, Mr. Rucker’s horse carried too many 
guns for Lord Stanley’s, from the distance, ard won easily by three lengths. 
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This was Northallerton’s second victory during the meeting, as he had 
already taken the Markeaton Stakes in a field of twenty on the first day, and lhe 
is evidently very useful just now. On the same day—Thursday—a very big field 
of twenty-five starters went to the post for the Chesterfield Nursery, including 
such as Sarratt (gst. 1lb.), Sheet Anchor (9st.), the Thebais colt (8st. 11lb.), 
M.D. (8st. rolb.), Heir Male (8st. 8lb.), and Sir Geoffrey (8st. 2lb.). The 
latter started favourite at 5 to 2, but he only got home bya short head from 
Loyal Favourite (6st. 1lb.). 

There was a capital field and a good race for the Derby Cup on Friday. As 
readers of these notes well know, I always thought that either Eager or Melange 
would win this race, and they finighed first and second. There was just the 
doubt in my mind whether Eager would quite get the distance, but it is an 
easy mile at Derby, whilst perhaps he can just get a mile, though not a yard 


‘further, and I expected his class to tell in his favour, which it did. I was afraid 


of Sardis, whom I had been told on the best authority could not be beaten, and 
he was going as well as anything when he broke a blood vessel. Smean came 
with a tremendous rattle at the last, and started favourite on the strength of 
having done something wonder‘ul at home; but neither Kingsclere trials nor 
Kingsclere favourites have any charm for me. 

Bellevin was well backed, and he ran well, too, as he was in front at te half- 
mile, and it was not till near the distance that he was challenged right and left 
by Eager and Melange. Coming to the stands, he was passed by Mr. Fairie’s 
horse and then by Lord Stanley’s ; and after a fine race home the former of these 
pulled through by three parts of a length, with the Irish-bred horse only beaten 
a neck by Melange. 

The winner certainly got the mile all right on this occasion, and perhaps he 
will stay better as he gets older. It will be an odd thing if he does not, seeing 
l.ow he is bred. By Enthusiast, son of Sterling and Cherry Duchess, out of 
Greeba, daughter of Melton and Sunrise—what stouter blood could one want? 
This is really an ideal pedigree, full of all the best running blood, and strongly 
inbred to Stockwell. In fact, he has three crosses of Stockwell, through The 
Duke, Master Kildare, and Springfield) whilst he gets two more crosses of Sir 

I’ercules, through Oxford and Mirella 
(dam of Cherry Duchess), and four more 
strains of Whalebone, through Whisper 
(dam of Sterling), Bay Celia (dam of The 
Duke), Violet Melrose (dam of Melton), 
and Veridis (dam of Springfield). This 
inLreeding to Wha'ebone through Bird- 
catcher and Touchstone scarcely ever 
fails to produce stout horses, and if the 
speedy Eager fails in this respect I 
attribute it to his short shoulders, since 
I never saw a slayer yet who had not 
plenty of scope there. At the same 
time, staying is more than anything 
else a matter of education, and I am 
sure that there are a vast number of 
horses in training who can only win 
over short courses, simply because they 
have never been taught, as youngsters, 
to gallop any further. 

I am too old a hand at the great 
ganie of racing to believe in certainties, 
and yet I think that the last big handicap 
of the season, the Manchester November 
Handicap, to be run on Saturday after- 
noon, is as nearly as possible a good 
thing for one, if only the horse I mean 
will dohis best. This is a big ‘* if,” I 

‘admit, especially after his horrible 
display in the Cesarewitch, I refer, 
of course, to Keenan, who has been 
let in at Manchester with 7st. 3lb., 
and has, in my opinion, only to 
zive his true running to win in a 
Copyright—"" C.L." canter. It should be remembered 
that this horse ran a good race with 
Fiety on this very course in the 
summer, and that he may therefore do so again now. Then, too, he is to be 
ridden by Sloan, who probably understands these American horses better than 
English jockeys do, and who has shown that he is an adept at handling thieves, 
by winning twice last week on Draco, about as untrustworthy an animal as there 
is in training. My readers must all know my fondness for Count Schomberg, but 
gst. 6lb. is a big weight to carry through November mud, and 31lb. an 
impossible weight for him to give to a five year old of Keenan’s class. I hada 
fancy for Ashburn, but owing to an accident I doubt if he will start, and I 
cannot see how St. Bris is to beat either The Rush or Count Schomb: rg ; but 
fond as I am of the last named, I think Keenan will win. We know he is a 
good horse when he likes, he has run well over this course before, he 
performed generously enough in Sloan’s hands at Liverpool, and I think, there- 
fore, that he will probably do his best on Saturday, in which case I can see 

nothing in the race that can have any chance of beating him. OuTpost, 
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THE EATON STUD. 

HE Racing campaign, which is carried on without intermission all over 
the South of England from Linco'n to Goodwood, then changes its 
scene of operations Northwards, until the last great three year old race 

of the season has been lost and won at Doncaster. This is a favourable oppor- 
tunity for making a tour of inspection round the studs and stables of Yorkshire, 
without doubt the most sporting, and in many parts the most picturesque, county 
in England. I believe there are just’ as many good horses bred there now as 
ever there were, and if fewer great winners are sent to do battle from the wolds * 
and moors of Hambleton, Malton,’and Middleham than used to be the case in 
days of old, it is simply Lecause most of the best Yorkshire-Lorn thoroughbreds 
are in these days bouht-by,,Southern owners, and come South to be 
trained. 

On journeying Northwards to see what the Yorkshire studs and stables 
have to show, it is always as well, if possible, to stop and have a look at those 
which we pass by ex voule. The first place at which I broke my journey 
to York, the week after Goodood, this year, was Keele, where Mr. Ralph 
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Sneyd carries on one of the most 
successful young studs in England. 
This model stud-farm was fully de- 
scribed in these columns on the 4th 
of September, and all that was said 
there about the Keele yearlings which 
were then just going to Doncaster 
was fully ndorsed by the good prices 
which they subsequently _ realised 
under the hammer. 

After leaving Keele, my next halt 
was made at the old-fashioned cathedral 
city of Chester, a half-hour’s steam 
from which, up the river Dee, famous 
for its excellent salmon, landed me at 
the ancestral seat of the Grosvenors. 
I could write a good deal about the 
glories of Eaton, but as they have 
already been fully described in 
Country Lire, it is ncedless for me 
to say more about them here. I had 
gone there to see bloodstock, and as 
one afternoon was all too short for a 
sufficiently thorough inspection of so 
many sires, foals, and yearlings, and 
the almost incomparable collection of 
brood mares which are to be seen 
there, I had no time to look at any- 
thing else. In fact, I should hardly 
have been able to see what I did in 
the time if it had not been for the 
kindness of my old friend and brother 
officer, Major Lloyd, who now acts as 
the Duke of Westminster’s private 
secretary, and who himself came round 
with me to show me all that was most 
worth seeing. 

I was taken first of all to the 
boxes, where Bend Or and 
enjoying a well- 
somewhat 


stallion dsag& Maarqs 
Orme are now 
earned rest, after their 
sensational careers, in company with 

the beautiful and once flying Greyleg. Bend Or, by Doncaster out of Rouge 
Rose, by Thormanby, her dam Ellen Horne, by Redshank out of Delhi, by 
Plenipotentiary, is a beautiful horse, showing great quality, with plenty 
of power, and the best of limbs. He was a great race-horse, too, as he won the 
Derby of 1880 with everything against him, and if he was beaten in the St. 
Leger it was because, for some reason or another, he had done no work, and was 
not fitto run. I remember the late Fred Archer telling me after the race that 
he was the first horse beat, which clearly could not have been his right form. 
His career was not without its sensations. His Derby victory over Robert the 
Devil—when he had been suffering from sore shins, and was supposed to have been 
accidentally poisoned as well—was one, the last-named occurrence leading to legal 
proceedings, which caused a good deal of excitement at the time. Then, again, 
he was objected to afier the race for not being Bend Or at all: and although 
the objection was overruled and his identity officially established, there are 
some people who still believe him to be Clemence’s foal, Tadcaster. If Bend 
Or had never done anything else in his life he would still have earned 
undying fame by siring the mighty Ormonde, undoubtedly the ‘horse of the 
century,” and the sire of Orme. Macaroni mares have always seemed to suit 
him best, Martagon being out of Tiger Lily, Bona Vista out of Vista, and 
Orvieto out of Napoli, all three Macaroni mares. 

A very nice horse, though of quite a different type, is the beautifully turned 
Greyleg, by Pepper and Salt out of Quetta, by Bend Or, her dam Douranee, 
by Rosicrucian out of Fenella, by Cambuscan. As a race-horse he was gifted 
with tremendous speed, was a most consistent runner, and won a great number 
of races ; as a sire he is 2 compact, short legged, well ribbed up sort of horse, 
with great arms and thighs, all use, and full of quality. He is just the sort to 
get race-horses, especially when mated with big loosely-made mares. 
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BEND OR. OT 

And then we came to the beautifully bred Orme, by Ormonde out of 
Angelica, by Galopin, her dam St. Angela, by King Tom, and the stoutest- 
hearted horse that ever fought against adversity. From first to last he was the 
plaything of the gods. Was not the Derby of 1892 as good as his, when he was 
suddenly prostrated by some mysterious disease? And although he went to the 
post but half recovered for the St. Leger, he would doubtless have won it had he 
not been ridden as he was. The gamest exhibition I have ever seen on a 
rage-course in all my life was when, only half convalescent, wasted, and weak 
from his spring illness, he wore down Orvieto in the finish for the Eclipse Stakes, 
at Sandown Park, whilst he proved himself an indomitable stayer by twice 
defeating La Fléche. He takes after the Galopin tribe by being rather a short 
horse, all wire and use, and full of quality, whilst he inherits to the full the calm, 
confident temperament, the stoutness and the honesty, of the Stockwell family. 
He gets beautiful stock, and it is as certain as anything in this world can be that 
he will make a very great sire. 

There are no better paddocks in all England than those at Eaton, in one of 
which it was that Touchstone lived to the ripe old age he did, and sired winners 
up to the last year of his distinguished life. Here it was that I was shown 
eleven of the best yearlings I have ever seen, taking them as a whole. No 
less than six of these, all colts, are by Orme, and a rare good-looking six they 
are. 

Calyx, by Orme out of Petal, by Hermit, is a late foal—March 24th—bute 
a deep girthed, well ribbed up colt, with the typical Orme back and quarters, 
great quality, and all the promise of growing into a very powerful horse. There 
is much to like about Convoy, a great, loose made, big boned son of Orme 
and Grace Conroy, by Esterling. Some people might think his shoulders not 
quite perfect, but neither were Ormonde’s at the same age and this colt, who 
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has a good deal of the Ormonde type 
about him, may tighten up into a very 
good horse indeed. 

Orme’s Head is a big, lengthy, 
raking colt of the Galtee More type, 
by Orme out of Ruth, by Scottish 
Chief, with immense power and bone, 
and a youngster that may well have a 
great future before him ; whilst Sark, a 
bay or brown son of Orme and Jersey 
Lily, by Beauclere out of Tiger Lily, 
by Macaroni, already stands close on 
15h. 3in., with great power and bone, 
and a rare middle. He isa beautifully 
balanced youngster, and it would be 
difficult to find a better yearling any- 
where. The only thing against him is 
that his dam has never bred a good 
race-horse yet, 

A very taking colt is Flying Fox, 
by Orme out of Vampire, by Galopin, 
her dam Irony, by Rosebery. He 
was rather backward when I saw him, 
but struck me as being a clever, level 
made, clean limbed colt, with great 
quality, long galloping quarters, deep 
girth, and altogether a very promising 
sort. I donot quite like his doubl: 
cross of Galopin, but he is undoubted’y 
a good colt, though I must say that per- 
sonally I preferred Frontier, a chestnut 
colt by Orme out of Quetta. This is 
a great raking youngster, with length, 
liberty, and scope ; a long, low, deep 
bodied, short legged sort—much more of 
a Bend Or than an Orme to look at, with 
rare stifles and hocks, great propelling 
power, and a beautiful mover; in short, 
quite an At youngster, from nose to tail. This is sure to make a race-horse. 
Of the other five yearlings, Goodluck is by Royal Hampton, out of Farewell, 
by Doncaster, her dam Lily Agnes, by Macaroni, and dam of the disappointing 
Regret, by Sheen. This is a chestnut colt of good size, and with beautiful 
shoulders, and as his sire is out of a King Tom mare, he thus combines the blood 
of all the three great sons of Pocahontas, and will probably be a stouter horse than 
his speedy but soft-hearted half-brother. He is a much lengthier colt, too, and if 
he does not make a race-horse I shall give up all hope of hisdam. Underly 
is a chestnut colt by Amphion out of Rydal, and, therefore, own brother to the 
currish Rampion, which is not in his favour. He is a clean, hardy, well-balanced 
colt, however, whilst his half-sister, Bluewater, by Blue Green, is honest enough, 
as, too, I believe, is his two year old half-sister, Lowood, by St. Serf. Orlet’s 
first foal, Scimitar, by Sheen, is a regular Hampton, a level, true made colt, and 
ifa trifle deficient in size as yet—he was an April foal—he will probably grow 
quite big enough to win races. 

There were only two fillies—Princess Mary, by Bend Or out of St. Mary 

dam of La Sagesse—by Hermit, her dam Adelaide, by Y. Melbourne, a long, 
low, truly made filly, with great lengthy quarters; and Splendid, by Sheen out 
of Ornament, by Bend Or, and, therefore, own sister to Labrador. This is a 
really good yearling, only of medium size perhaps as yet, but a deep bodied, 
short coupled sort, with two grand ends, thick through the middle, great heart 
room, and rare bone. A clean, cleverly built filly all over, and quite sure to 
make a very good one indeed with ordinary luck. 

I was next taken to see the brood mares and foals, but I have already 
exceeded the space at my disposal, and must leave the remainder of this unique 
and interesting stud for another week. Outpost. 
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ECCLESTON PADDOCKS. 


3ETWEEN TWO STOOLS 
A mal all ~ = 
OULD you kindly lend me your pencil, sir, to mark my card?” 
Long years—many long years—ago, I was standing in the paddock 
at Bath, ticking off the runners for the fourth race—a five-furlong 
scurry—when a brown-hatted, dapper little man sauntered up, and with an 
amiable smile—of the broad-gauge order—made the above request. 

I handed it to him without speaking, waiting resignedly for the story which, 
in my experience, had always followed. ‘‘ Will it bea tip from the boy whose 
aunt does the washing for George Fordham or Charlie Wood, or a letter 
from the man who saved Freddy Archer’s life in America?” I wondered, as, 
with an elaborate bow, he returned the pencil, enquiring if I fancied anything ; 
and, to draw him out, I replied that, in my humble opinion, the race seemed a 
good thing for Wapiti—the favourite, about which I could hear the ring offering 
to take 6 to 4. He shook his head mysteriously, and with a face as grave as 
though the fate of empires lay within the hollow of his hand, whispered : 

‘* Have a bit on Turveydrop. Wilkinson’s a pal of mine, and I know all akout 
it!” Then, as I glanced at the card, and saw that such a horse was really 
running—for I’d never heard of it before—he added, ‘‘ I’ve got all I want 

took 100 to 8 twice, directly the betting opened. You won’t get that now, but 
they’ll lay you eights or nines if you look sharp+—go and back it!” and, to my 
intense surprise, he bowed again, turned away, and was lost in the crowd. I say 
to my intense surprise, for I had fully expected an invitation to ‘stand in 
with our commission,” and get lumbered, and instead, I had found an angel 
unawares, with a genuine dona-fide tip, and no desire to profit at my expense. 

‘* Wonders will never cease !” I soliloquised, walking towards the entrance 
into Tattersall’s, more than half inclined to 
have a bit on the outsider, when smack ! 
came a hand upon my shou'der, a voice 
cried ‘*The very man I wanted!” and, 
turning, I stood face to face with my old 
friend, Dick Protheroe. 

‘* Have you backed anything yet ?” he 
enquired, drawing me aside, and looking 
furtively around. 

‘‘In this race? No, I haven't,” I 
replied. ‘‘I see you’re running Petticoat ; 
but she’s no chance, has she ?” 

‘*Chance !” he repeated. ‘* She’ll win 
—that’s what she’// do. That is to say, é/ 
she. gels off; and I want you to put a 
hundred on for me.” 

** But surely she can’t beat Wapiti at 
the’ weights,” I objected. ‘‘ Remember a 
fortnight back-—-—” 

‘¢ Fortnight—your grandmother!” he 
burst out, interrupting. ‘‘I tell you she'll 
win—-if she gets Off... You can back her for 
yourself ‘or not—just as you please ; but, 
anyhow, I want you to puta hundred on for 
me. Listen.! 

**When the horses get to the post Pll 
go to the. top of the stand steps, with my 
glasses, and watch. the start, and you'll be 
in, the ring, watching me, I shall have my 
handkerchief in my right hand, and if you 
see me drop it, so”—-he imitated the action 
of a starter dropping the flag-—‘‘ you’ll know 
that Petticoat has got -off well,’ and -you’ll 
jump in-and,.back her. If, on the other 
hand, I don’t drop the handkerchief, she’s 
no good, and you'll do nothing. Do you 
understand, and will you work it for me? 

‘* Here’s the hundred ready,” he added, 
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producing ten ten-pound notes. ‘* Get 
the best price you can. It ought to 
average 3 to I, but don’t haggle, for 
you won’t have much time; and you 
can stand in, whatever you like.” 

‘All right!” I replied, after a 
moment’s thought. ‘Ill have a fiver 
with you, and do the best I can.” 

** Thanks, old chap,” said he. 
“There go the horses. Go into the 
ring and take upa position from which 
you will be able to see the top of the 
steps. T’ll go up now. Au revoir, 
and good luck!” 

‘*Wait one moment,” I said, 
grabbing him by the arm. ‘* Do you 
know anything of a horse called ludsankKearns 
Turveydrop? I’m told he’s a chance.” 

‘*That brute!” he scornfully re- 
plied. ‘* Hartley used to have him, and 
he told me he couldn’t win a race if 
none of the others were trying. Said if he couldn’t get rid of him any other 
way, he’d dye him black and sell him to an undertaker. That’s all I know of 
him !” and, with a farewell nod, he started for the steps. 

I made my way into the ring, and turning a deaf ear to the offers of various 
‘*loud-voiced metallicians,” proceeded to a corner whence I could command 
a view of my friend. There I remained until the horses were at the post, the 
notes ready in my hands, and my eyes fixed upon the fateful handkerchief. 

The well-known dull hush fell suddenly upon the ring, then came the 
simultaneous roar from a thousand throats, and, at the same second, down flashed 
the white signal, and my work began. 

‘* What price Petticoat ?” I cried to Quail and Wilcox, who were standing 
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just behind me. 
“Five to 1! Here you are—100 to 20! Right!” ‘* Again?” ‘* Right! 
—200 to 40!” ** Again?” ‘*No!” *‘*How much Petticoat?” I repeated, 
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T no other period of the whole season is grouse driving so enjoyable as on 
A a fine October day. Birds are wilder and stronger, require more skill 
on the part of the sportsman to stop them in a workmanlike manner as 
they dash rapidly over the butts, and there is also a crispness and freshness in 
the air that exhilarates and invigorates both mind and body. The summer 
glory of the moorland has departed, there is now no shimmering mirage 
dancing over the vast expanse of purple heather, the unceasing hum of insect 
life is absent, and the hot sunshine has vanished. The moors, however, are still 
beautiful in their subdued tints, the brown heather is washed with pink where 
the still clinging withered blossoms are brightened by a flickering ray of sunlight, 
and there is a dim grey haze that softens the harsher outlines and tones down 
the harmony of browns. 

The burnt patches of heather gleam grey as the light passes over them, 
whilst the whitening grasses, the yellowing golden bronzed bracken, and the 
withering rushes that fringe the isolated pool, or indicate the swampy ground, 
are swathed ina silvery film of mist. Away for miles extend the wide open 
moors, rising here and there into rock-studded peaks, or forming an indistinct 
undulating line on the horizon, The air is sharp in the early morning and as 
evening draws on, but in the middle of the day is soft and balmy and still. No 
sound breaks the utter silence of these solitudes except the crow of the grouse, 
or perchance the humming drone of a humble bee lazily winging his flight across 
the heather. As we take our places in the line of butts that stretches across the 
flat a hundred yards from the rise of the hill there is not a breath of air stirring, 
and from the distant village come subdued to our ear the occasional barks of 
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dancing across to Gunn, who occupied the next pitch. ‘‘ 100 to 30!” ‘* Right!” 
‘*TDo it twice?” ‘* Yes!” ‘Correct! and here’s the brief, No. 4,026,” 
and as I clutched the ticket, hot and panting, but triumphant at having 
successfully performed my task, my arm was violently seized by Dick Protheroe. 

‘*Ts it allon?” he gasped, breathless and dishevelled by his rapid transit 
to my side. ‘* Yes,” I proudly replied, ‘and at an average of 4 instead of 
3 to 1. What’s up?” I added, noticing his face. 

“It’s the wrong horse!” he groaned. ‘I saw my mistake directly I’d 
given the signal. Mine’s running in all blue, and this thing’s in blue, white 
braid; it poached a good couple of lengths; and, look—it’s walking in! 
Ours got left at the post!” ‘* What on earth is it?” I muttered as the 
winner flashed past, and the numbers went up. ‘‘ No. 12. What’s that ?” and 
looking at my card, I read for the second time, ‘* Mr. Wilkinson’s b.h. Turvey- 
drop.” G. B. M. Port. 
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dog, or the chimes of the church clock telling of the passage of time. Dear as 
every yard of this glorious moorland is to us, we may be excused if from time to 
time our glance wanders away to the charming valley behind ys, where the sun- 
illumined little beck goes tumbling along in its rocky bed, hurrying on to join the 
main river. Through a break in the hills we get a glimpse of the country 
beyond, bathed in a subdued blue haze that softens the hard greyness of the cold 
north country. Lines of dark grey mark the allotment walls, and the sun 
gleams on the big rocks, where in the dim past of long ago we spent one day, 
when “all life, all breath, dissolved away into a golden dream,” and the like of 
which comes never twice to man. Does se still remember? Ah, well, a truce 
to our musings, and the low whistle of the next gun puts us on the alert, just 
in time to get a snap-shot at an old cock grouse as he skims along just above the 
top of the heather. 

Other birds are on the move, and the sunlight flashes on the glazed linen 
flags of the ‘‘ props,” as they endeavour to turna big pack that appear deter- 
mined not to face the guns. The birds swerve, and, sweeping round, run the 
gauntlet of the line, leaving several of their number behind.. At what a pace 
the birds dash over the guns, and if neatly stopped fall with a heavy thud on the 
heather, sending up a cloud of feathers as they strike the earth Odd birds 
come and pitch just out of gun shot, and their hoarse crow is followed by seeing 
their necks and heads above the top of the ling. These birds will not come 
over, but, scenting danger, will fly back, despite the flags and shouts of the 
drivers. The air is rather too clear for successful driving, as the birds not only 
see the beaters approaching, but when a small lot of grouse rise they collect 
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others, and come over the guns in a big pack, instead of in lesser numbers, which 
would afford more shooting _Eariier in the season grouse fly more slowly, and, 
not having assumed their winter plumage, are more easily killed than they are at 
the end of October. The sun shines brightly, and it is quite warm as we sit 
idly waiting our chances, viewing the beaters as they come over the slope of a 
distant hill, and again disappear in the valley. Every little knoll and rise in 
the ground throws deep shadows on the heather, whilst the sunlight renders 
shooting difficult, as we are facing south-east. Still, at intervals birds pass over 
us, until at last the flank men draw in towards the butts, and the drivers appear 
over the brow in front. We walk out and urge the dogs to ‘‘seek dead,” 
picking up first the dead birds close to the butt, and then looking for those that 
have fallen in the thick heather. One or two, we know, are only winged, and 
the dogs have considerable difficulty in securing them, as an old cock will run 
a considerable distance on burnt ground, or hide under a thick tuft of ling. Then, 
too, a brace of birds were hard hit, one being marked down two hundred yards 
behind, and the other apparently dropping just over the hill behind the butts. 
The first bird rises as we approach, but is killed by the first barrel, and we then 
look without success for the second bird. Strolling across towards the shooting- 
box, we put up three other grouse that are evidently pricked birds, and 
secure two ofthem. Halting for a few minutes at the shooting-box, we sit down 
outside to admire the gorgeous view spread out at our feet, until warned by the 
keeper that it is time to get to our places. The next drive is an awkward one, 
being a piece of table-land on the top of a hill, where the carelessness of a single 
beater may spoil the whole drive. The men, however, are accustomed to their 
work, and bring most of the grouse over the butts, where for a few minutes 
we are kept very busy, as pack after pack come over us at every possible angle, 
affording the most difficult as well as ridiculously easy shots. We watch the 
cloud shadows move slowly across the brown moorland, with the sunlight now 
gleaming crimson on a patch of withered blossoms, or shimmering on a tiny pool 
or trickling stream, and anon glancing on the windows of a far-away farmhouse. 
We see, too, the clustering stone-built houses of the village at the foot of the hills 
where the blue smoke curls upwards in the calm air. This drive over, we gather 
up the dead and wounded, and merely keep our places, as a portion of the moor is 
to be driven back tous. Only a few shots are fired at this drive, which was spoilt 
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by one of the flank men showing himself too soon, and putting birds back over 
the drivers who were hidden under the brow of the hill. Then we return to the 
shooting-box, where luncheon awaits us, and where for an hour or two we make 
ourselves extremely comfortable, as the moor is, comparatively speaking, a 
small one, and we must give the birds time to get back to their accustomed 
ground, 

To-day the neighbouring moor is being driven, and we see the tiny specks 
of the beaters on the sky-line in the distance, whilst their voices come 
floating to us as they shout in their endeavours to turn birds to the guns. 
Several lots of birds, too, we see are winging their way towards the ground we 
are. to drive, and we have pleasurable anticipations of birds being plentiful, and 
of making a fair bag on the afternoon drives. Starting again, we saunter on to 
our places, and have a long wait before any birds appear; but to-day it is 
pleasant to sit in the warm sunshine and enjoy the scenery, <A big pack break 
over the left of the line, and then for ten minutes the firing is fast and furious, 
this proving one of the best drives of the day, the actual result being eighteen 
brace of grouse. The other two drives are merely repetitions of those in the 
morning, and then as the sun slowly goes down in a ball of fire, leaving the 
moorland bathed in a purple glow of haze above which the sky gleams in crimson 
and gold, we tramp away down to the village, where a cup of tea or something 
stronger awaits us, and then drive home along the tree-shrouded lanes, crossing 
the gurgling beck, where below the bridge a little pool lies still and silent, 
reflecting the crimson-streaked sky in its depths. The leaves are falling silently, 
and the road under the beeches and sycamores is carpeted with dead foliage, 
over which the trap passes without a sound. Yellow panels of light gleam out 
from the windows and half-open door of a wayside cottage, and the pungent 
scent of the burning peats is in the air. The moon rises before we reach our 
destination, showing the broad white band of road, casting deep dark shadows 
under the trees, and throwing weird reflections across the beck which runs for 
some distance parallel to the road. The distant hills and the nearer woodlands 
are blurred and indistinct, and the air is chilly in the valley, where a thick white 
mist is rising. At last we reach the end of our journey, and in the evening muse 
over the day’s sport, recalling each shot and remembering times spent on 
the same moors in bygone days. ARDAROS. 
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ALES has been 
famous for its cattle 
from the days of 

the Conquest, but in the course 
ofeight centuries, without losing 
their quality, they have changed 
colour. ‘There are various 
records of fines paid by Welsh 
chieftains in the days of the 
Norman and Angevin kings. 
These fines were usually levied 
in cattle, and the breed was 
generally specified. They were 
to be white cattle, with red 
ears. They were also sent as 
presents by several chiefs to 
their overlords, and were valued 
at one-third more than the 
smaller cattle of the Princi- 
pality. 

Now all the pedigree herds 
of Welsh cattle are coal black, 
with the exception of a few 
possible survivors of the 
original white breed owned by 
Lord Dynevor, near Llandilo. 
The black Welsh cattle are 
very large, have long horns— 
those of the bulls being often 
very formidable—and, though 
so large, are very hardy. The 
will calve at midnight in deep snow and be none the worse next 
morning, and are equally useful both as dairy cattle and for 
fattening. 

__ The black Welsh oxen at the Christmas show at Smith- 
field are among the finest and most picturesque animals 
there exhibited. The origin of these cattle is quite beyond dis- 
covery. It is known that in ancient Wales there were always 
numbers of small Celtic cows and Druid cows, descended from 
the ancient domesticated cattle of the original tribes. Most of 
these were black, or marked with black, like their descendants, 
the cows of Kerry and Carnac. Their presence possibly accounts 
for the colour of the modern Welsh breed, but not for their size. 
At the present time there are two main divisions of the Welsh 
cattle—the South Welsh black cattle, or Pembrokeshire, and the 
North Welsh, or Anglesey breed. Both are of excellent quality, 
but those of the extraordinarily prosperous little island of Anglesey, 
where farmers grow rich on land pierced with rocks and swept 
by sea mists and stones, are slightly the best. The yield of milk 
of an Angleseyt tow, one appropriately called Black Queen, 
was eighteen quarts daily, three months after calving. Another, 
exhibited at the London Dairy Show in 1884, won the Lord 
Mayor’s prize, and beat all other breeds except the Jersey 
and the shorthorn, Another Welsh breed has been “lost” 
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recently. This is that to which the county of Glamorgan gave 
its name. The cattle were lighter than the Pembroke blacks, 
but no pure-blooded Glamorgans are now found. That shown 
in our illustration, MILKING IN THE MeEapbows, is probably a 
Glamorgan cross-bred, and by the position of the mark on her 
spine, where the hair parts, she should be a good milker, for 
connoisseurs always require this to be as far back as possible. 
The scene is in North Wales, near Colwyn Bay. Milking in 
the fields has its advantages and its drawbacks. It enables the 
cowhouse to be left absolutely clean and empty during the hot 
weather. This is a useful form of sanitation for the dairy herd. 
On the other hand, all the milk has to be carried from the 
meadow to the farm, and the mishap of the milkmaid who upset 
her pail when carrying it home from the meadow has been matter 
for fable for ages. : 

The Dutch, who are quite first class at dairy management, 
always milk in the ‘“ polders,” as they call their wet meadows, 
during the summer. The family often moves into the cowhouse, 
which is so beautifully clean and airy that it makes a pleasant 
change for summer quarters. Beds are set in the cow-stalls, 
tables and chairs and even china brought in and arranged for use 
and ornament. But instead of being obliged to carry home the 
heavy pails of milk, the Dutch just push a big barge up one of 
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the ditches or canals by the 


meadow full of large brass 
churns. These.-are filled from 
the milking pails, and the 


whole cargo is taken easily by 
water back to the farm. 

A Typical WetsH Herp 
are the black cows being milked 
in the yard of a Cardiganshire 
farm. They haveall lyre-shaped 
horns, smooth black coats, and 


rather long legs and_ necks, 
which are useful to them for 


climbing and browsing on the 
hillsides. These excellent beasts 
are the main contributors to 
the prosperity of the thrifty 
small farmers of Wales, “a 
prudent rather than an adven- 


turous race,” who have pre- 
served the quality of their 
valuable breeds. “It is a 


delight,” writes Mr. Morgan 
Evans, ‘*to see how quickly a 


herd of Welsh black cattle 
after the winter grow sleek, 


fat, and comely when turned 
into a field of fresh clover or 
old pasture. Whether in winter 
or summer, they are the best breeds for their native dales 
and hills.” There are now herd books both for the Pem- 
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“OR some reason or other the indigenous growth of writers of meritorious 
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4 fiction in the Uniied States is scanty. The world of readers will, there- 
fore, welcome all the more warmly Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s ‘ Hugh 
Wyn ie” (Fisher Unwin), and will learn with all the more regret that this 


grac ful and interesting historical novel is the work of a man of seventy, from 
waom, in the nature of things, one cannot hope to see much more work. Hugh 
Wynne is his own modest biographer. We meet him first as a little child, son 
of John Wynne, a Quaker of Welsh descent, and Marie, his wife, native of the 
South of France. ‘‘ Who my people were had much to do with my character,” 
and the word-portraits ef the Quaker father, savage in discipline, a stern and 
silent man, and of the vivacious, sweet-natured Frenchwoman are full of interest, 
as, indeed, is the study of early Quaker Society in Penn’s City. The doctrine of 
non-resistance was sorely tried in the days of the American War of Independence, 
and to the fact that it proved intolerable to Hugh Wynne, with the passionate 
blood of a long line of Welsh squires running in his veins, and to his gentle 
friend John Warder we owe a brilliant. and grace‘ul description of the state of 
men’s minds in those stirring times, and glimpses of George Washington which 
seem better than many a more serious book to make us understand the character 
of the man—his strength and his failings, the greatness of the difficulties which 
he had to encounter. But I must by no means write as though this book were 
It is the gentlest, kindest, easiest reading in the world ; not the 
kind of book to keep a man or woman from bed at night, but a book to saunter 
through at leisure, and to take up again and again, in the certainty that the hero 
will be found recounting some great exploit in a self-depreciatory tone, or that 
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Arthur Wynne, his cousin, will be practising some new and mean device, or that 
Aunt Gainor—a most typical. Welsh lady—will say or do something eminently 
quaint and characteristic, or that winsome Darthea Peniston will show some new 
and pretty caprice. ‘tis a book, methinks, which has been written at leisure, 
and for the sheer love of telling a good story. There is not a trace of bitterness 
against us who are English in it, and men and women reading it at their ease will 
take from it mighty contentmert, 

The Rev. Joseph Hammond’s ** A Cornish Parish ” (Skeffington) is both in 
matter and in manner of production an example which might be followed on a 
large scale with much advantage. The good people of St. Austell, in Cornwall, 
and its neighbourhood desired that their learned Vicar should turn his learning 
to aecount by making judicious selections from the annals of the parish, and 
publishing them in the form of a book ; and to that end they conspired for 
publication by subscription. The result is a volume of considerable general as 
well as merely local interest. In many extracts we are brought face to face, and 
that in a very vivid fashion, with the life of the seventeenth century community 
under its government of the ‘twelve sen.” In particular we may study the 
system of Poor Relief in the quaintest entries. We see children apprenticed, 
Lotharios compelled to make honest women, read the order that ** Widow 
Warroch have two shifts for her daughters, two cloth coats, and no more this 
year,” find Elizabeth Burden, apparently an unlicensed practitioner, receiving a 
guinea for curing John Creppee’s head ; but, John Creppee having seemingly 
fallen ill again, there follows the entry—‘* By cash returned by Mrs. Burden for not 
curing Creppee’s head, £1 Is.” It was no cure no pay with the wise women, 
and sometimes with the doctors also, For the destruction of foxes fees were paid 
regularly, but, in the interests of sport, it is pleasant to find the payments made 
to the huntsman of the Squire's pack. Of architectural matters Mr. Hammond 
clearly writes with affectionate knowledge, and the concluding chapters on ‘* Our 
People ” and their character, ‘* Our Dialect,” and ‘*Our Superstitions,” are full of 
interesting and amusing points. The gem of the jests is an old Goody’s explana- 
tion of the meaning of Jubilee: ‘* Why, ’tes like this—If yiew and yiewr auld 
inan ’ave been married fi*v years, *tes a Golden Wedden’, but if the Lord ’ave 
took un, ’tes a Jewbilee.” But I can’t help liking the rustic Radical who com- 
plained that the Lord Chamberlain’s income was too large, since he ‘ only 
makes the beds, ents a few slops, and that sourt of thing,” and the lady who, in 
relation to what she believed to be Solomon’s ‘‘ porcupines,” cried, ‘* Law, 
raa’am, what privileges they early Christians did have, to be sure.” 

From personal familiarity with Mr. David Yannay’s knowledge of matters 
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TYPICAL WELSH HERD. 
broke and Anglesey breeds, and their value increases annually 
as their qualities are recorded. C. J. Cornisu. 


ink DAY. 


connected with naval history, I am able to recommend with confident cordiality 
his terse and well-informed volume embodying ‘‘a short history of the Royal 
Navy from 1217, when Hubert de Burgh sailed out from Dover, got the weather 
gauge of Eustace the Monk, and broke his fleet up, to 1689.” It is, perhaps, 
curious that when historians are paying less attention to the story of wars and 
rumours of wars than to the development of Society, there should have sprung up 
a body of enthusiastic laymen who have made the navy, its triumphs and its 
history as an organisation, a subject of special study. Of these Mr, David 
Ilannay, a strong and trenchant writer, is one of the most thorough, and this 
book is a sign of his powers. In it we have not only rattling descriptions of 
fights written without exaggeration—that of the Revenge is a capital example 

but also a succinct, coherent, and sufficient account of the development of our 
naval system, particularly under the Tudors and Stuarts and under Cromwell. 
That the publishers (Messrs. Methuen) and Mr. Hannay presumably believe to 
be a public need ; and the book emphatically deserves to succeed upon its 

The author of “ Falklands” (Longmans), who describes himself as the 
“author of ‘Sir Kenelm Digby,’” cannot be quite serious in his desire to remain 
unknown, for he signs his preface ‘*T. L.” ; hespeaks of ‘‘the disability under which 
I labour,” and of his indebtedness to Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, the late Editor 
of the Sa/urday Review, and there must be a hundred men in Lon lon who could 
name him in a moment. I could at once; but it will suffice to say that this 
quaint monograph on the Falklands, like sundry learned articles in the old 
Sa urday on antiquarian or semi-antiquarian matters and—save the mark !—on 
the breeding of race-horses, is written in a scholarly and elegant fashion, ‘*T. L.” 
has compiled his account of sundry Falklands, of whom the Falkland of the 
perio! of the Rebellion bulks largest, from many sources. His book, he tells us 
in effect, is rather a review of many books than a creation, But the result is 
both pleasing and informative. Certain it is that on laying the book down one 
seems to appreciate more fully than before the character and the powers of that 
brilliant failure, Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland. Reader, writer, minor poet, 
absolutely incorruptible as a statesman, inspired with the purest patriotism, he 
passed the saddest of lives, and went out to his last battle saying, ‘* I am weary 
of the times. I foresee much misery coming to my country, and I believe I 
shall be out of it ere night.” Incidentally the book is an excellent picture of 
social and political life during a very stirring period. 

“Job Hildred” (Edward Arnold) is described on its title page, not merely 
in a make-believe preface, as ‘‘by Dr. Richards, edited by Ellen Pinsent.” 
Whether there ever was in truth a Dr. Richards, or whether Miss Pinsent, who 
has written one or two books of some interest, is really the author, doves not 
matter in the least ; for the play’s the thing, the question is whether the novel is 
worth reading. To that question I may, without much hesitation, say yes, for 
the story is simply pathetic ; it is one of the kind that reach the heartstrings. 
Job Hildred was a village lad, brought up as a carpenter, and possessed of con- 
siderable natural skill as a draughtsman ; but he had no notion of colour. To 
his ruin it happened that the Lady Elizabeth, the female squire of the neighbour- 
hood, ‘* took him up,” brought him to London to be taught, made her friends 
buy his pictures, made a fine gentleman of him, and pressed him to marry a 
singer to whom she had also extended her patronage. He never learnt to apply 
colour with any grace, and he would not marry the singer ; and for this reason 
the Lady Elizabeth dropped him, and her friends saw no further use in buying 
ill-coloured pictures which they did not want. So, in due course, Job returned 
to the village and to his first love Sally, and to carpentering, but the love of 
painting drove him mad ; and we have a very touching picture of Sally, the brave, 
honest village lass, tending the poor mad painter and making believe to sell his 
pictures, which, in fact, she destroyed as soon as they were made, while, as a 
matter of fact, she was supporting the household by her scanty earnings. .A simple, 
pitiful story is this, gently and sympathetically told ; and there is a warning in it 
for my Lady Bountiful, a personage of common occurrence in the English village, 
and given to work much mischief by indiscriminate petting. 

In many a muniment room of many an historic country house in England 
there must be material for works similar to the elegant and interesting volume 
which Mr. David Nutt has produced under the title ‘* Gossip from a Muniment 
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Room, being passages in the lives of Anne and Mary Fytton, 1574 to 1618,” 
transcribed and edited by Lady Newdizate-Newdegate. Anne was good and 
beautiful, a faithful wife, a joyful mother of many children ; Mary, three years 
the younger, was beautiful but not good, a gay and reckless maid of honour in 
the Court of Queen Elizabeth. In the correspondence, mainly addressed to Anne 
in her rustic seclusion, we have a remarkably interesting presentation of the tone 
of the Society of the Court in Elizabeth’s time, and very quaint it is. Anne was 
good and pure—the very impersonation of the refined womanhood of her day— 
yet we find her constantly in the receipt of letters from Sir William Knollys, who 
was a married man, and the theme of those letters, written in flowery and 
hyperbolical language, is the illicit love which he cherished, apparently in vain, 
for the maid of honcur. The subject of correspondence was certainly a strange 
one. As for beautiful, passionate Mary, she fell, apparently not once or twice ; 
but the portrait of her in full Court dress is so charming that one cannot but feel 
sorry for her, and it is quite pleasant to find that, having never lost the love of 
her s'ster, she is married at last. So much for the personal element ;_ in addi- 
tion to that, stray touches in the letters of Sir Ffowlk Greville, Sir Richard 
Leveson, and Sir William Knollys bring the Society of the day very cleariy 
before one. Imagine a time when the Comptroller of the Household made 
ardent love to the maids of honour, and when the most estimable old gentlemen 
addressed the spouses of other men habitually as ‘‘ dear wyf,” and advised them 
as to the nursing of children. 

Of the books which are to be upon us soon I look forward to three, of very 
different characters, with special interest. Who is the man, well known in the 
world of letters, to whom the wriling of an authorised li e of the Prince of Wales 
has been entrusted? As a mere conjecture Sir William Russell may be suggested. 
The veteran war correspondent writes with fire and grace; he has long been 
intimate with the Prince of Wales; he has suffered serious losses of late. It 
would be of a piece with the customary kindness of the Prince of Wales if he 
had entrusted the work to his old friend. A book of quite another kind, 
**Elephant Hunting in East Equatorial Africa,” is promised by that occasional 
publisher, Mr. Rowland Ward, and from the pen of Mr. A. H. Neumann. The 
prospect is rendered bright by the names, J. G. Millais, E. Caldwell, and G. E. 
Lodge, which appear in the list of artistic contributors ; they are a guarantee 
of work done by men who know their business. Then we are to have 
another book of the Keynote type from George Egerton, entitled, ‘‘ Fantasias.” 
Mrs. Clairmonte’s books are all good reading, and they stimulate thought. 


Scamp 





Hudsan & Kear V9 
l’M READY? 


PYXHE accompanying illustrations are portraits of a most 
delightful wire-haired fox-terrier, who rejoices in the 
name used for the title of this article, and respecting 

which appellation his owner, Mr. G. H. Armstrong, of Chester- 

le-Street, who has kindly furnished the photographs and some 
particulars of his terrier, says, ‘‘ the name suits the dog.” As 
can well be believed, for it must be admitted that he looks it, 
since a more jovial, clever, mischievous scamp in the dog line it 
would be difficult to portray. Like all young healthy terriers, 
he is very quick on his legs, and nothing delights him more than 
to be sent to retrieve a lawn-tennis or similar-sized ball He 
is shown here in several ludicrous attitudes, jumping at the 
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bounding ball, and coming back over the gate with the ball in 
his mouth ; while, lying down on the lawn, his speaking portrait 
clearly shows him asking someone to roll the croquet ball with 
which he is playing, for want of a more convenient and 
lighter article, or, in fact, to do anything which will enable him 
to give free play to those exuberant spirits with which he is 
blessed. His owner says of him: ‘ The dog has rio pedigree, 
as. we got him from one of the pitmen at a neighbouring colliery. 
He is simply a rough-haired terrier. His appearance must 
answer for his origin. He is a splendid jumper and very clever. 
He will retrieve as well as many retrievers, and 1s keen as keen 
can be after rabbits and rats—an all-round good sportsman.” 





GOOD CLIMBING. 


* ™ ™ s ry. s ™ 
PURCHASING HUNTERS. 
FINE very interesting article under the above heading, signed ‘‘ Helios,” 
| which recently appeared in these columns, and which has provoked 

not a little discussion among hunting men, is certainly much to the point, 
and goes straight to the root of a matter which is of especial interest at this 
particular season of the year. 

It is just now that so many men are looking about for hunters, and in most 
cases not knowing where to find them. It is, of course, easy enough to buy a 
certain class of hunter, in any quantity, but the big, well-bred horse, who is 
clever, bold, fast, and up to weight, is not to be found every day, and when-a 
man has to buy ina hurry, he always has to pay more than he otherwise would. 

‘¢ Helios” writes with much common-sense and practical knowledge of the 
three channels through which hunters are usually acquired, namely, the auction, 
the farmer, and the dealer. The first must, of course, be always somewhat 
risky, unless one knows the animal one is buying ; the second is too often very 
disappointing ; and the third is certainly the best, so long as one knows who one 
is dealing with. One may have to pay a little more, perhaps, but one gets what 
one wants, and in every business one has to pay for another man’s work, brains, 
and time. The dealer it is who. spends his days looking for horses, and runs 
the risk of buying bad ones which he cannot recommend to his clients 7 and as 
the success of his business depends wholly on his reputation for fair dealing an | 
good judzment, it stands to reason that he cannot afford to damage the one or to los 
the other As ‘* Helios ” very rightly observes, in buying your hunter a great deal 
must depead upon what country you are going to hunt him in. At the same 
time, it is equally true that a really good horse will go in any country, and I am 
quite sure that a real Leicestershire horse will always be at home anywhere. By 
a ‘* Leicestershire horse’ I mean a big, well-bred horse, that can gallop and 
jump, and is temperate. I lay special stress on this last quality, because I do 
not call any horse a hunter that is not temperate. 
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The best of all districts out of which to buy a hunter is, in my opinion, that 
hunted by the Pytchley, Mr. Fernie’s, and the Quorn. What a country this is, 
and one where nothing but bold, big jumping, really well-bred horses have a 
chance when hounds are running fast. Who that was out that day last season 
when the Pytchley ran from Kilworth Sticks, past Dingley Glen, and almost to 
Leicester, is ever likely to forget it? Whilst the man who owns a horse that can 
carry him straight from Dingley Hall to Waterloo Gorse is not likely to part 
with him. 

Having been asked by a friend 6f mine to buy him a hunter, I, last week, 
went down to this country to look for one, because I know that if a horse can go 
there, he can do so anywhere. I first of all went to a man who, I know 
by experience, is almost always certain to have something extra good, and as_ he 
hunts four days a week himself, and only buys what he sees going well, he 
seldom has a bad horse in his stable; in fact, I think he only sells because he is so 
fond of buying that he must of necessity sell as well, to prevent over-filling his 
boxes. He showed me some beautiful horses. Comedy, a blood bay mare, by 
Koscius, good-looking enough to win a ‘‘ Liverpool,” and a great performer, 
the best that ever came out of Melton, it is said, was the first. Then a big, 
nearly thoroughbred chestnut, the model of a 14st. blood hunter ; and next a great 
bay Irishman, all quality and use, and who has the reputation of being a horse 
that cannot be stopped when hounds are running 

These last two had just been sold for £400 and £320 respectively, and were 
going away next day, so that I was forced to look elsewhere for my friend, — I had 
outa nice, active, short-backed chestnut gelding, named Sunbeam, by Roll Call, 
who has a great reputation, and after seeing him and several others, including 
a very business-like grey gelding, by Downpatrick, who came from Ireland, I 
chose a clever, long, low, short-legged bay mare, who gave me a rare good 
** peel,” went a great pace, and was as clever as a cat over fences. 

Altogether I spent a very interesting afternoon with a very keen sportsman, 
who advertises in this paper under the sobriquet of ‘* Hunters,” and who has 
got together a lot of really high-class hunters, which he keeps to hunt and not to 
look at, and every one of whom has a reputation in a country where characters 
are hard to make and very easy to lose. Ourrpos?. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CARNATION EATERS. 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’ 
Sir,— During the past summer we have been very much bothered 
in our garden by the eating up of our carnations by something. 


’ 
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What the thing is that does the damage remainsa black mystery, 
and I am writing to ask whether you or any of your contributors 
or subscribers could and would throw light on it. At first, of 
course, it was attributed to the omnivorous rabbit. The 
gardener protested that there was no gap in the fence of netting 
with which the garden was surrounded, but naturally we were at 
first a liicle sceptical. Finally, however, we allowed ourselves to 
be convinced. We never could see a rabbit, and the fencing 
appeared perfect. Is there any bird that would be at all likely 
to make these plants its prey? We have tried to think it might 
be moles, or hedgehogs. We have even laid sand round the 
plants to try to detect the marauders by their footprints, but all 
with no result, and it is hard to believe that the slugs or the snails 
—which, after all, would leave their traces on the sand, if, which 
is doubtful, they cared about crawling over it—could do such 
wholesale damage. Could it be done by beetles, possibly? If 
anyone would give us a hint as to the detection of the 
devourers, he would be most handsomely rewarded by our 
hearty thanks.—PuzzLep. 
LAYING OUT SMALL GARDENS. 
To tHE Epitror or “Country Lire.’} 

Sir,—It appears to me that it might be of the greatest use to 
many readers of your valuable paper, if you could give us hints, 
as I am sure you very well could, on the laying out of small 
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gardens, especially of the formal kind. The person who is about 
to lay out a garden is generally, for that very reason, one who 
has never laid one out before, and is consequently without any 
experience. A friend tells one, ‘yew tree hedges’-—but yew 
tree hedges take a lifetime to mature. Is there no quicker 
growing substitute ? In fact, any hints you might be kind enough 
to give us would, I am sure, be welcomed by many others 
besides IGNoRAMUS. 

[This is a matter to which it is intended to shortly give attention, Mean- 
while other correspondents may like to give their experiences.-—Eb. } 


CREEPING PLANTS. 
(To THE Epiror or **Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—I should be very much obliged if you could tell me of any 
small creeping plants that I could plant into the interstices of a 
new, but roughly-built, wall to clothe it a little. I believe there 
are some sorts which do particularly well with the lime in the 
mortar, and I should be greatly obliged if you could tell 
me the names.—ENQUIRER. 


LATE APPEARANCE OF THE SWALLOW. 
(To THE Epiror or * Country LiFe.” 

Sir,—I think it may interest you to know that on Friday, 
the 29th of October, as I was walking round with some of the 
golf professionals engaged in a competition on the Ashdown 
Forest links, I saw a swallow flying overhead. I am not a very 
skilful ornithologist, but it seemed to me that this was a singu- 
larly late date for the appearance of a swallow, and I, therefore, 
think you may be interested in it. I need scarcely say that there 
was no doubt about the identity of this very familiar bird; 
several saw it besides myself. It was the common barn swallow 
—not a swift or one of the martins.—GoLreEr. 


THE DOMESTIC GULL. 
[To tHe Epiror or ‘ Country Lire.”] 

Six,—I was greatly interested in your article in the number of 
Country Lire for October 30th, on “‘ Seagulls as Pets,” because 
it so happens that I have just been staying in a house where 
the seagulls came for the scraps 
exactly as described in the 
article. I am sending you a 
photograph that I was able to 
take of the birds thus engaged, 
and possibly you may think 
it worth your while to repro- 
duce it. I fear it is not all 
that it ought to be, but I am 
sure you will recognise the 
difficulty of approaching these 
clamorous rascals nearly 
enough to take a good photo- 
graph of them at their meal. 
They have no notion whatever 
of grouping themselves _pro- 
perly, and some will be flying 
while others are eating and 
fighting over the scraps, regard- 
less of artistic effect or proper 
focus. If, under all these dis- 
advantages, you still think the 
photograph worth your publish- 
ing, I shall be very pleased.— 
VETERAN. 


A PARRAKEETS’ NEST. 

[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”] 
Sir,—Your charming account of the parrakeets nesting out of 
doors in France reminds me of the success with which some 
species of parrot were actually acclimatised in Norfolk. This 
was done by Mr. Charles Buxton, M.P., of Northrepps Hall, 
Norfolk. An account from his pen appeared in the “ Annals 
and Magazine of Natural History” for 1868. At that date 
there had been at large in these Norfolk woods for many years 
African parrots, and parrots from the Upper Amazons, Bengal 
parrakeets, and four species of white and rose-coloured cockatoos; 
also two species of crimson lories. Several of these nested and 
reared young ones, and almost all preferred to remain out during 
the winter, and refused to enter a hose built for them to shelter 
in. During one great frost the thermometer fell to 6deg. below 
zero, but the parrots did not seem affected. During heavy 
snows they used to fly to the house to be fed, looking extremely 
fine in their bright plumage. When Mr. Buxton wrote this 
account, some of the parrots had been wild in his woods for 
twenty years.’ It would be interesting to know what was the 
end of this clever effort at naturalisation. It can hardly be 
expected that the parrots could continue to live in our woods 
independently, as there is not sufficient wild fruit for them. 
But there are grain-eating parrots as well as fruit eaters.— 
PsitTTacus. 
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ONDAY: The hard white roads induced me to bicycie 

—a frame of mind much resented by the footman, who, 

having carefully rubbed vaseline over my mac‘iine and 

placed it in a dark corner of the basement, flattered himself that 
he had quite disposed of one burden at least for the next two 
months. It wasa perfect joy bicycling in London to-day. The traffic 
was sufficiently busy to make its avoidance exciting, and I found 
when I arrived at the Park that I had about two dozen com- 
panions in arms and on wheels. It is wearisome work sighing 
over the dress deficiencies. of the woman bicyclist. She con- 
tinues to ignore the best advantages of neatness and tidiness, 
and to imagine that the latest style in French millinery, all 
feathers and flowers, is pre-eminently suited to crown her dress. 
One very effective costume which I came across had a skirt of 
dark green Venetian cloth, and a bodice made of a woollen plaid 
of the Mackenzie clan, with a dark green velvet collar, display- 
ing a white flannel shirt and a sailor necktie tied beneath the 
collar to reach to the waist, which was encircled by a green 





DARK GREEN CLOTH SKIRT, WITH TARTAN BODICE. 
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leather belt fastened by an oxydised buckle. If only that 
woman had worn a tam-o’-shanter hat of green, trimmed with 
a group of green and blue quills and a bunch of violets, she 
would have been worthy of being written down as a notable 
exception to the rule of the ill-dressed cyclist. Her hat was a 
mistake ; of the sailor shape, trimmed with plaid ribbons, it 
lacked distinction. The tam-o’-shanter hat is of all hats the 
most comfortable for cycling. It never moves, even under the 
most severe persuasion from a strong wind, and, provided that 
a woman's face does not register aggressively the fact that she is 
past the age of thirty, it will be found becoming Most of the 
tailors who make cycling dresses will supply a tam-o’-shanter 
hat of the same cloth, and it could easily be trimmed by 
amateur fingers with a bunch of quills and a group of flowers. 
A black cycling dress in the Park to-day was very beautiful, 
made with « Norfolk jacket, with a turn-down white linen 
collar at the neck, beneath which was tied a bright green bow. 
A small toque of bright green canvas completed this, trimmed 
with three cock’s feathers, fastened with an emerald and steel 
ornament. Those cock’s feathers waved wildly in the wind, but 
there was a grace in their gyrations, and much shall be forgiven 
them. Icame across Trixie driving—not too obtrusively across her 
to be comfortable—and she asked me to go to lunch with her, 
promising to forgive me my scanty skirts; but after a bicycle 
ride, for me there is no place like home and a warm bath, so | 
declined her suggestion, and sought my own humble fare, after 
having wandered into Woolland’s and purchased their latest 
novelty in knitted gaiters. These, extending almost up to the 
calf of the leg, are pre-eminently comfortable, and have the 
virtue of setting closely, which is not possessed of all gaiters. 

WepneEspay: Nellie and Tom, having awoke this morning 
to a dread that they were becoming famous for their want of 
hospitality, telegraphed to me to come and dine with them, and 
go to ** The Little Minister,” and subsequently to supper at the 
Savoy. Such invitations are much too fascinating to be refused, 
especially by a woman who possesses in the recesses of her 
wardrobe a gown which has never yet been worn. I have hada 
dress in my possession exactly three days all unhonoured and 
unsung. I have been haunted by a dread lest something 
terrible should happen to me—-sudden death to myself or some 
of my relations--which might prevent me from wearing that 
frock. Trixie always declares that in order to avoid such a woeful 
contingency she puts on a dress immediately it comes home, no 
matter how unsuitable the occasion. She exaggerates somewhat, 
I am afraid. I cannot picture her quite waltzing round a 
skating rink in a ball-gown, rather than put off the pleasing 
moment of enjoying an attractive novelty. However, my new 
dress is of Liberty satin, a fabric which I adore, in a pale shade 
of pink. It is traced over the bodice and the skirt with a design 
of pink sequins. These new sequins, I think, are made of 
aluminium—some omniscient person told meso. In any case 
they glitter delightfully, and carry no weight with them, this being 
not the least of their charms. I copied the gown from the one 
worn by Miss Ellis Jeffreys in “‘ The Vagabond King,” and round 
the décolletage is a collar of white tulle trimmed with three little 
bouillonnés, and fastened at one side in fichu fashion, with ends 
which hang below the waist loosely, and are decorated where 
they cross witha bunch of pink roses. Miss Ellis Jeffreys wears a 
mass of pink roses at the back of her head in a fashion quite 
delightful, but, alas! not becoming to me. But I sought an 
inspiration from the stage for my coiffure to-night, wearing a 
large bunch of roses over the left ear, ad Ja Mrs. Brown Potter. 
Nellie never took her eyes off these roses, though she was not 
kindly enough to tell me how beautiful I looked. 

We went to the Haymarket Theatre to be bewitched by 
Miss Winifred Emery, whose Lady Babbie is a positive joy. 
She looks delicious as a gipsy, and there is a little of fashion ia 
the rowan berries she wears over her left ear and much of 
charm, and Nellie did not forget to point out to me this fact, 
and suggest that the originality of my hair decoration was not 
conspicuous. Originality, as some other great writer once 
observed, is merely a proof of idlenese_a proof that you have not 
taken the trouble to study the works and thoughts of other 
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people. There is something in this, but not much. However, 
this is by the way. Miss Emery’s cloak is exceedingly pretty, 
made of pale green, with short triple capes edged with ermine, 
and the huge poke bonnet of pink satin is pre-eminzntly becom- 
ing to her mischievous little fice. The scenery is perfectly 
beautiful, though to my irreverent mind the four elders sitting 
on a wall with the half moon at the back of them suggested but 
an advertisement for Monkey-brand soap. The first act, with 
the stage strewn with dead leaves and the trunks of trees, and 
at the back a declivity down which red-coated soldiers pass in 
single file, was picturesque to a degree. Altogether it is a per- 
f rmance which, as. the advertisements say, will draw the town. 
And I wanted to stand in the hall and talk about it lou ily, until 
Ne'lie recalled me to more matetiu matters by a warning that if 
I did not hurry up the lights of the Savoy would be on th» down- 
ward turn before I arrived there. Why don’t some intelligent 
licensing magistrates reuse that it is exceedingly bad for t'ie 
human race to have to bolt its food, and that by their high- 
handed conduct in closing all restaurants at twelve o'clock they 
are injuring the digestions of hundreds, not to say thousands? 
Why the intelligent classes who seek supper at the Savoy after 
the theatre on Saturdays should be forced to suddenly and silently 
vanish awav as the clock strikes twelve, even as the Cinderella 
of history, I cannot imagine. 


aa BS . . . 
IN THE GARDEN. 
THe Lity FAMILY. 

Y O fairer family of hardy bulbs graces the garden than the Lily in its many 
N forms. The illustration of L. auratum growing in the wood at Wis!ey, 
* a charming garden alout which we wrote in CoUNTRY LIFE, Nos. 38 
and 40, is an examp’e of planting the bulbs in a natural way. | We hope those of 
our readers who have not adop'‘ed this plan of Lily grouping will do so. The 
Li.ies gain greatly in beauty and interest from this rich association. Not only 
so, but the rising stems are protected in spring by surrounding vegetation. In 
reply to an enquiry, Mr. Wilson sends an interesting note, which runs as 
follows : 

** The vegetable soil of the wood at Wisley seems to suit our Lilium 
auratum, asin some places they have greatly increased. We suffered much 
this year from the sharp frost late in May, on one occasion experiencing as 
much as 12deg. all through the night. Many of the Lilies had grown two 
feet in height when the trost cut them off. I have examined some of the 
bulbs, which do not seem injured. Where, as in our case, the plants cannot be 
watered, it is most important to plant them whcre there is the right amount 
of moisture. If too dry the bulbs waste away, if too wet théy ro:.— 
GEORGE F. WILson.” 

From this it will be seen that even at Wisley, a woodland garden, sharp late 
frosts mean ruin to the tender Lily shoots. As this is the season for. Lily 
planting, though the time is fast speeding away, the subject of Lilies and Lily 
planting may well form the chief topic of our n@tes. 

" GROWING LILIEs. 

Lilies may be grown in many ways. They are often happy in pots, L. 
auratum, L. speciosum, the Madonna Lily (L. candidum), and many others, 
but we are chiefly concerned with their effect in the garden. As far as possible 
the soil necessary for each species or variety will be indicated. ~ Lily bulbs are 
very reasonable in price now, at least of the more ‘‘ common ” kinds, if we may 
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link such a word with a beautiful flower. For a few shillings a brilliant display 
of colour may be obtained—rich, distinct, and with a judicious selection of kinds 
of long duration. The pure white Madonna Lily opens the season, which does 
not close until the winds and rains of autumn have dimmed the fiery petals of 
L. tigrinum. We enjoy Lilies when they are planted in bold beds of hardy 
plants. They have a regal aspect standing amongst other less showy flowers. 
A bed of hardy plants need not be colourless at any season of the year. There 
is no reason for pinning one’s faith to Geraniums, Lobelias, and other tender 
plants, although these are welcome when used in moderation. With permanent 
beds of perennials vast labour is dispensed with in the preparation of tropical 
things for the open air, 
SELECTION OF KINDs. 

The illustration portrays L. auratum, the well-known Lily of Japan, a 
glorious flower in form and colour. One can understand how heartily welcome 
was this beautiful bulb from a land that has given to English gardens many 
noble plants. There are several varicties of L. auratum, of which Rubro- 
vittatum is one of the most striking. Its large flowers are banded with red, 
while in Pictum the big petals are tipped with a similar shade. In Platyphyllum 
the unusually large flowers are freely spotted, very 
different to the chaste Virginale, the petals almost pure white, relieved by a yellow 
band down the centre. For the Lilium auratum group, a friablé loam, free 
{rom wireworm, is most suitable, and if the garden is clayey, sand and leaf- 
mould should be applied where the bulbs are to be planted. 

THE SveEciIosuM OR LANCIFOLIUM LILIEs. 

This is a delightful group, the plants flowering in the autumn when the 
Starworts, early Chrysanthemums, and Tritomas are crowded with blossom. No 
section is more popular than this, and deservedly so, the various kinds being 
rarely assailed by fungi and other pests that afflict some kinds. The branching 
stems bear flowers of pretty shape and varying in colour from snow white to 
almost self crimson, so heavily are the petals suffused with this tone. The 
Speciosum lilies are favourite pot plants, and rarely fail, even if grown in tubs, 
where, with annual top-dressings, they may remain for many years, increasing in 
health and beauty with age. The purest white is Album Novum, which, save 
for gollen anthers, is colourless, but as yet the bulbs are expensive. Album 
Kratz2ri is a lovely flower, pure white, and much cheaper than the foregoing 
variety. | Macranthum, deep rose, Roseum, spotted with rose on a white ground, 
Rubrum, rich crimson spotting, and Punctatum, white and pink, are beautiful 
forms, very hardy, vigorous, and reasonable in price. A group of any of these 
kinds amongst evergreen shrubs makes a garden picture too seldom seen. 
When in some Northern gardens last autumn, we were pleased to see that these 
autumn flowers were arranged in this way, relieving formal masses of evergreens. 
The family is too important to hurriedly pass over, and as space is insufficient to 
deal fully with it this week, we must conclude our remarks in the next article. 

ALTERATIONS IN GARDENS. 

Krom this time until early spring is the season to make alterations in the 
garden, but, of course, the earlier the work is finished the better. Alterations 
include the re-making of flower beds, ptanting of trees and shrubs, and the 
laying out of the garden. On all these important questions we give our advice. 
Many mistakes are made which are only seen when the plants are in flower, but 
they might have been avoided by timely ass'stance when planting was contemplated. 

IRIs STYLOSA. 

This delicate little flower of faintest blue is expanding in warm corners 
It is quite hardy, very fragrant, and a 
There is a white variety too, 


often over a foot across 


where the soil is light and well drained. 
gem indeed for the garden in the early winter months 
BULB PLANTING. 

It will ve wise to plant all bulbs as quickly as possible now, as the longer 
they are kept out of the ground so much less likely are they to flower well. 
Bulbs planted now will need protection in the way of heather, if possible. — It is 
surprising the greater wealth of bloom obtained under these conditions than when 
the beds are left without this covering. Get in plenty of the late self Tulips, 
which are now reasonable in price and splendid in colour. 


a 
\ 





Photo. by THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY. Mr. Scott B. Wilson. 





